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Is our last number we gave some exhibitions of the nature and effect of 
British Free Trade, as illustrated in some of the British colonies, and else 
where. We propose now to extend this exhibition. 

It is true that the English operative, through some cause, buys a loaf of 
bread now at almost half the price paid for it a few years ago; and the ad- 
voeates of the British system, in view of this fact, toss up their caps, and 
shout at the top of their voices. They do not seem disposed to inquire into 
the real causes which induced this state of things, nor at the inevitable and 
ruinous consequences that result to other operatives, as needy as he. It mat- 
ters not whether the Irishman or the Indian gains or loses by this curious 
mixture of prohibitory taxes and “ Free Trade ;” taxes which shut out mil- 
lions from the power to manufacture, and compel them to depend on agricul- 
ture, while the door of “ Free Trade,” for the introduction of agricultural 
products from all countries, is thrown wide open, thereby diminishing their 
price in the market, and making the work of farming a profitless business at 
the best. The result in England is a constant decrease in the number of land- 
holders. The price of crops is not remunerative, and hence the condition of 
agriculture is unfavorable; and the system which produces such results is, 
most probably, in the light of this fact alone, unsound in principle. To cheap- 
en labor, in any useful branch of industry, below a healthy, paying rate, is not | 
to the advantage of any community. Could the colonial laborer turn his 
hand to any other employment, or find a community at home able to buy, it 
would be comparatively well. But where all are producers, in a small way, 
and of the same commodity, there can be no purchasers. Hence profitable 
labor is actually and inevitably an impossibility. This gain in the price of 
bread, in England, is but an apt illustration of the Irishman’s blanket, which, 
being too short at the top, he cut off at the bottom, and sewed the piece 
on to the top. _ This policy may be gain, for the time being, to one class of | 
British operatives “ at home,” but it is death to many British subjects else 
where. 

So it must be under such a system. If the blanket covers the laborer in 
England, the Irish laborer is left unwarmed. ‘The only cufe that we know of 
is to get a larger blanket. Change the policy, and the results will change. 
The consequences of this system on the colonies, as shown in the preceding 
number, are not accidental, nor temporary. If there is not demand for labor, 
so as to give profitable employment to a community, it will not be an indus- 
trious community. Where a comfortable support is even doubtful, we shall 
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only witness disaffection, and anxiety, and despair, where there should be 
cheerful hope, courage, and confidence. 

Let us now go on with our illustrations; and first we will take a short view 
of the state of things in Portugal, as they are related to this policy. 


“Tt is now,” says Mr. Carey in his last work, “a century and a half 
since England granted her what were deemed highly important advantages 
in regard to wine, on condition that she should discard the artisans who had 
been brought to the side of her farmers, and permit the people of England 
to supply her people with certain descriptions of manufactures. What were 
the duties then agreed on are not given in any of the books now at hand, 
but by the provisions of a treaty made in 1810, cloths of all descriptions 
were to be admitted at a merely revenue duty, varying from 10 to 15 per 
cent. A natural consequence of this system has been that the manufactures 
which up to the date of the Methuen treaty had risen in that country, per- 
ished under foreign competition, and the people found themselves by degrees 
limited exclusively to agricultural employments. Mechanics found there no 
place for the exercise of their talents, towns could not grow, schools could not 
arise, and the result is seen in the following paragraph :-— 


‘It is surprising how ignorant, or at least superficially. acquainted, the 
Portuguese are with every kind of handicraft; a carpenter is awkward and 
clumsy, spoiling every work he attempts; and the way in which the doors 
and woodwork even of good houses are finished would have suited the rudest 
ages. Their carriages of all kinds, from the fidalgo’s family coach to the 

easant’s market-cart, their agricultural implements, locks and keys, &c., are 
ludicrously bad. ‘They seem to disdain improvement, and are so infinitely 
below par, so strikingly inferior to the rest of Europe, as to form a sort of 
disgraceful wonder in the middle of the nineteenth century.’— Baillie. 


The population, which, half a century since, was 3,683,000, is now reduced 
to little more than 3,000,000; and we need no better evidence of the enslay- 
ing and exhausting tendency of a policy that limits a whole people, men, 
women, and children, to the labors of the field. At the close almost of a 
century and a half of this system, the following is given in a work of high 
reputation, as a correct picture of the state of the country and the strength 
of the Government : 


‘The finances of Portugal are in the most deplorable condition, the treasury 
is dry, and all branches of the public service suffer. A carelessness and a 
mutual apathy reign not only throughout the Government, but also through- 
out the nation. hile improvement is sought every where else throughout 
Europe, Portugal remains stationary. The postal service of the country 
offers a curious example of this, nineteen to twenty-one days being still 
required for a letter to go and come between Lisbon and Braganza, a distance 
of 4234 kilometres, (or a little over 300 miles.) All the resources of the 
state are exhausted and it is probable that the receipts will not give one- 
third of the amount, for which they figure in the budget.—Annuaire de 
? Economie Politique, 1849, 322. * 


Contrast with this description the flourishing condition of Belgium. Here 
is a small country, about one third the size of Ireland, with a population com- 
paratively larger, and with a soil naturally inferior to that of the Emerald 
Isle. We are informed that all classes of the people there are prosperous. 
In the language of Mr. Carey, “ the ‘Crowbar Brigade’ is here unknown, and 
it may be doubted whether any term conveying the meaning of eviction is to 
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be found in their vocabulary.” And what is the cause of this great prosper- 
ity? It is emphatically stated by the same eminent writer, that “ these peo- 
ple have employment for every hour in the year, and they find a market close 
at hand for every thing they can raise. They are not forced to confine them- 
selves to cotton or sugar, tobacco or wheat; nor are they forced to waste their 
labor in carrying their products to a distance so great that no manure can be 
returned. From this country there is no export of men, women, and child- 
ren, as we see in Ireland.” 


“With every advantage of soil and climate, the population of Portugal 
declines, and her people become more enslaved from day to day, while her 
Government is driven to repudiation of her debts. Belgium, on the contrary, 
grows in wealth and population, and her people become more free; and the 
cause of the difference is, that the policy of the former has always looked to 
repelling the artisan, and thus preventing the growth of towns, and of the 
habit of association : while that of the latter has always looked to bringing 
the artisan to the raw material, and thus enabling her people to combine their 
efforts for their improvement in material, moral, and intellectual condition, 
without which there can be no increase of freedom.” 


There is a vast deal of difference between bringing the artisan to the raw ma- 
terial and carrying the raw material to the artisan. This difference is almost, if 
not quite, as great as between asking, Who will buy my goods # and having 
our ears greeted with the question, Well you sell me? 

The German States furnish another illustration of our doctrine. We again 
cite from Mr. Carey. 


“In 1825, Germany exported almost thirty millions of pounds of raw wool 
to England, where it was subject to a duty of twelve cents per pound for the 
privilege of passing through the machinery there provided for its manufac- 
ture into cloth. Since that time, the product has doubled, and yet not only 
has the export almost ceased, but much foreign wool is now imported fur the 
purpose of mixing with that produced at home. The effect of this has, of 
course, been to make a large market for both food and wool that would 
otherwise have been pressed on the market of England, with great reduction in 
the price of both ; and woollen cloths are now so cheaply produced in Ger- 
many, that they are exported to almost all parts of the world. Wool is 
higher and cloth is lower, and, therefore, it is, as we shall see, that the people 
are now so much better clothed. 

At the date of the formation of the Union, the total import of raw cotton 
and cotton-yarn was about 300,000 cwts., but so rapid was the extension of 
the manufacture, that in Jess than six years it had doubled, and so cheaply 
were cotton goods supplied, that a large export trade had already arisen. In 
1845, when the Union was but ten years old, the import of cotton and yarn 
had reached a million of hundred weights, and since that time there has 
been a large increase. The iron manufacture also grew so rapidly that, 
whereas, in 1834, the consumption had been only eleven pounds per head, 
in 1847 it had risen to twenty-five pounds, having thus more than doubled ; 
and with each step in this direction, the people were obtaining better machinery 
for cultivating the land and for converting its raw products into manufactured 
ones. : 

In no country has there been a more rapid increase in this diversification 
of employments, and increase in the demand for labor, than in Germany 
since the formation of the Union. Every where throughout the country 
men are now becoming enabled to combine the labors of the workshop with 
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those of the field and the garden; and, says Mr. Kay in his “ Social Condi- 
tion and Education of the Pe ople of Eng): and and E urope,” vol. 1, p. 256: 


‘The social and economical results of this cannot be rated too highly. 
The interchange of garden Jabor with manufacturing employments, which is 
advantageous to the operative in his own house, is a Teal luxury and necessity 
for the factory operative, whose occ upations are almost always necessarily 
prejudicial to health. After his d: ay’s labor in the factories, he experiences a 
physical reinvigoration from moderate labor in the open air, and, moreover, 
he derives from it some economical advantages. He is enabled by ‘this means 
to cultivate at least part of the vegetables which his family require for their 
consumption, instead of having to purch: ise them in the market at a consider- 
able outlay. He can sometimes also keep a cow, which supplies his family 
with milk, and provides a healthy occupation for his wife and children when 
they leave the factory.’ 


Among the results of this policy, agriculture is constantly making pro- 
gress, and i is carried on with energy and skill. Nearly every man, including 
shopkeepers, laborers, &e., has his little garden, and as many as possible, a 
small farm. ‘The consumption of iron has increased from 11 Ibs. per head 
in 1834, to 25 Ibs. in 1847. 

Where land is valuable, and markets are accessible, there alone can men 
be free and independent. Elsewhere they are entirely at the control of the 
capitalists and land-owners, who will exact from them the utmost farthing. 
Proprietorship is of itself an honorable position, and tends to create energy 
and excite activity. It is a fountain of light, at which hope is kindled. Tt 
guarantees, under the circumstances described, a good reward for labor. The 
owner of the soil has a home, where he is happy, and he has a country which 
secures him in the peaceful possession of it. Hence this policy tends to pro- 
duce good morals in individuals, families and neighborhoods ; and this alone 
can make contented and patriotic citizens. 

And what is the inference from the short sketch of facts and results now 
before the reader? We do not claim that it proves the importance of tariffs, 
high or low; but it does prove this: that the prosperity of English manufac- 
tures is the result, in part, at least, of an almost entire monopoly of the right 
to manufacture, or a monopoly created by high taxes on machinery, through- 
out the British colonies, while breadstutf being almost the only thing left the 
poor and oppressed colonist, he, of necessity, cultivates and sells this to the 
English merchant at barely living prices, or at higher rates, through agents, 
and commission houses, who use up all the profit. 

He must of necessity supply the raw material or the food for the English 
manufacturer, who grows rich on his penury. The English operative, while 
he supports himself and his family on very low wages, adds many fold to the 
value of the raw material which the colonist has produced but on which he 
is not permitted to expend any labor, and buys for himself and his family 
at low prices, the food raised by the same colonist, who is, perhaps, scantily 
fed and clad, because British policy forbids his applying his strength and skill 
to those forms of labor which give to England much of her strength, and 
very much of her resources. This is not the kind of free trade advocated in 
parliaments, nor that contended for in the books. 





HISTORY OF THE CATAWBA GRAPE. 


QMISTORY OF THE CATAWBA GRAPE. 


As this fruit promises to become one of great importance in the Ohio 
Valley, it may not be uninteresting to many of our readers to know some- 
thing of its origin and history. We find the following account of it in an 
exchange: 

My article on the history of the Catawba Grape, published in the first 
number of the Western Horticultural Review, has elicited a lengthy com- 
munication from Col. William Murray, of Caloosa Springs, Walker county, 
Georgia, a brother of the Murray therein alluded to, which fully corroborates 
the statements there made by Dr. Beach, and now finally settles the question 
in regard to the origin of this grape. From this communication of Col. 
Murray, it appears that his father emigrated from Pennsylvania, and settled 
in the woods on old Kentucky and Warm Spring trail as early as 1801. At 
that time there were no roads in that country. The farm then settled, and 
afterwards called Murrayville, is now about ten miles south-east of Ashville, 
in Buncombe county, N. C., and embraces the forks in the roads, correctly 
described by Dr. Beach, the locality, as well as the character of the country, 
it being nearly on the summit-level of the Black Ridge, in latitude 35° 30’, 
mountainous, thinly timbered, soil poor, with many loose stones and gravel. 

At that place, in 1802, Col. Murray says, these grapes were found growing 
in great abundance; also, another variety, with very long bunches, crowded, 
aud of a dark purple color, but not so delicious as the first, which grew in more 
open clusters, were larger, and of a more reddish color. After the trees were 
cut down which shaded them, he says, they were better and grew larger, and 
have very much improved by cultivation since, and are at this time considered 
the best grapes in the country. 

In 1803, commissioners met at Murraysville to settle a question of disputed 
boundary between North Carolina and Georgia. On this occasion, these 
grapes were tested and pronounced good. In 1805, he states that the Friends, 
or Quakers, from Newbury District, N. C., emigrated to Ohio, and as they 
passed through this place, took these grapes with them. It would be inter- 
esting to learn where they settled in Ohio, and whether they ever succeeded 
in propagating them there. 

In 1807, Gen. Davy, a Senator in Congress, then living at Rocky Mount, 
on the Catawba river, in the bounds of the Catawba nation of Indians, 
transplanted some of these grapes to his residence ; and sometime between 
the years 1807 and 1816, he took some of them with him to the city of 
Washington, gave them the name of the Catawba grape, and disseminated 
them among his friends in Maryland. From this source it is probable they 
fell into the possession of Mrs. Schell, from whom Major Adlum obtained 
them, and made wine of them in 1822. In 1825, he sent the vines with 
some of the wine to Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati. 

To Mr. John Adlum, then of Georgetown, District of Columbia, are we 
indebted for its discovery and early reputation as a wine grape, and to N. 
Longworth, Esq., of Cincinnati, for its introduction in the West, and for the 
impetus given to its cultivation and the fabrication of wine, which bids fair 
soon to become an important staple of our country, and to supplant many 
foreign wines in our market. 

For pure, dry, and sparkling wines, the Catawba grape is likely to become 
to the valley of the Ohio what that celebrated grape which yields the best 
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Hock wines, those of Johannisberg and Steinberg, are to the Rhine; which 
grape, it is said, was introduced into that country from Orleans, in France, by 
Charlemagne. 

It may seem to be a matter of minor consideration to be thus particular in 
endeavoring to trace the origin of a particular variety of vine. But, as thus 
far it stands without a rival in America in yielding a pure, dry wine, it is a 
matter of paramount interest and importance to become acquainted with its 
nature, -locality, or habits, especially with a view to understand its nature, 
habits, and proper cultivation. 

From the experience we have had in cultivation, it appears that the soil 
and situation best adapted to its productive and healthy growth is that which 
approximates most nearly to its native elements. 

On the sides and tops of dry, stony hills, where the soil is loose and porous, 
it seems perfectly at home, and is little subject to rot or other diseases ; the 
greater the departure from these, its native elements, the more uncertain its 
culture and perfection of fruit. 

In rich alluvial bottoms, the growth is rank and luxuriant, but the fruit is 
liable to rot, and the vines, in a few years, to decay and become unproductive; 
clayey uplands, retentive of moisture, are equally uncongenial. In choosing 
a location for a vineyard, therefore, these points are of much importance, and 
should be well studied. In the organization and allotment of vegetables, it 
is a well-known principle of economy that every species and every individual 
variety of plants have been placed and adapted by nature to a particular 
soil and atmospheric condition, and very many will not bear a change with 
impunity. Scientific cultivators are now so well acquainted with these facts, 
that in transplanting, their chief endeavors are to reduce the condition of 
things as nearly as possible to their primary elements. The vines of Europe, 
for instance, will not succeed in the climate of America, when exposed to the 
variable changes of our atmosphere; hence our intelligent horticulturists are 
erecting their crystal vineries to shield them from these changes, and to 
restore to them artificially a climate more in accordance with that of their 
native home. S. Mosuer. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
INSECTS OF THE SEASON. 


Tue seasor has thus far been noted for the number and variety of insects 
preying upon vegetation. First came the cut-worm, devastating corn-fields. 
He acted without partiality, and set at variance the supposed remedy of fall 
ploughing to enable the frost more effectually to destroy his eggs. Indeed, the 
fields which have suffered most from the vexatious gnawings of this worm 
were those ploughed in September previous. One field we have seen, ploughed 
at that time, was so injured that it will not produce more than two thirds the 
amount it would have done if the corn had stood well. Other fields similarly 
managed have suffered essentially; so we take it for granted that fall 
ploughing possesses no advantage in this matter. We think it an evil that 
will show itself under favorable circumstances, let the ploughings take place 
when they may; and an allowance of seed should always be made, so that 
the worms may have their portion, and have enough to stock the land. 

A careful farmer, who ploughed a part of his field last autumn, and a part 
of it this spring, who suffered as little from the depredations of this worm as 
any one we know of, informs us that he attributes his successful escape to the 
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fact that he soaked his seed in saltpetre and copperas water, a strong solu- 
tion, previous to planting. There can be no doubt but such a remedy might 
be successfully employed against insects that prey upon the kernel, and we 
don’t know but it would impart a loathing quality to the blade in the succu- 
lent and tender stage, when the worm feasts upon it. This we know, he has 
a beautiful, even field of corn, while his next-door neighbor, who ploughed 
all his land in autumn, in consequence of the loss he sustained, will have but 
a meagre crop. If the solution is a remedy, it is certainly a simple one, and 
can be tested without much loss of time or money. 

The borers, apple, quince, and pear, have threatened for a few years past to 
destroy as fast as the cultivator could plant. When we first found ourselves 
the subject of their visitations, our indignation waxed so hot, that we fell 
upon them with a sharp knife, thinking our trees might as well die from our 
efforts to save them, as by the invidious borings of a mischievous worm. Our 
struggle was rather a severe one, but we begin to think we have obtained the 
mastery ; for, where in previous years we have slain scores, we have this year 
found but three or four. Cut them out, using all care to mutilate the tree 
as little as possible, and cover the wound you make closely and firmly with 
grafting-wax. Examine fhe tree often, and as often as you find evidence of 
the existence of a borer, cut it out. 

Tue CarerPILtar.—tThese are mischievous pests on fruit trees; and they 
too once opened upon us a war which threatened extermination. We took 
the hint from their persevering industry, and opened a warfare too, by demo- 
lishing their nests until they became tired of building them. Although they 
have been mischievous as ever to some of our neighbors, even defoliating 
their trees, we have seen indications of only two nests on our premises, which 
were destroyed in embryo, while yet the inhabitants were very young folks. 
Yet they were wise enough not to waste strength in making unnecessary re- 
pairs, and had respect enough for the value of our time, not to make en- 
croachments upon it for further warfare. It may be that tradition informed 
them that our forbearance was not without bounds, and they had better yield 
in an unavailing controversy. | 

Back knots ON Pum rrEEs.—Does any one suppose these are not the 
work of an insect? If so, whence originates the little grub now to be found in 
all the excrescences of this year’s formation? Our own and nearly all the trees 
in this region were entirely free from these destructive pests for many years, 
so that we thought we had a fine plum-growing region, and choice varieties 
were introduced in rich numbers, when, lo! the summer of 1852 brought 
the intruder, and in spite of knife and unfailing panaceas, many of our best 
trees were destroyed. Those that survived did so only to lead to blighted 
hopes this year, for the plague-spots come out not only on the branches, but 
on the trunks also; and present appearances indicate a total extermination 
of all plum trees. 

We say we commenced with a hearty good-will a thorough warfare in this 
business. But of how little use is battling of one or half a dozen individuals 
on an army of insects, when nine tenths of community fold their arms and 
say, “It’s of no use,” and thus give “aid and comfort to the enemy”? If the 
war of extermination would be waged by every one, and daily carried into 
the enemy’s camp, what hosts of insects would be destroyed, so that the very 
name of their tribe would be blotted out. But, with the indifference too 
many manifest, they go on until they deprive us of comfort, destroy our trees, 
and die out because they have no more mischief to do. 

Yours truly, W. iB. 
Richmond, Mass., August 15, 1853. . 
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JPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


We are aware of only one opinion in respect to the use of the phosphates 
as fertilizers, and the superphosph: ites are of still greater value. These fer- 
tilizers are to be had in the markets, and are no doubt worth buying even 
at high prices. But farmers can manufacture them on their own premises 
at a much cheaper rate than they can purchase them of regular dealers. 
Besides, we believe in the doctrine of INDEPENDENCE. We would have all 
our citizens as little as possible at the control of others; in all their business 
operations. We would have them able to manufacture all the manures, and 
carry on their farm operations by their own scientific and physic: il resources. 
It may not be unwise, but highly expedient, in the preparation of some of 
these artificial manures, for neighbors to go in company or in shares, espe- 
cially where much cost or trouble in the way of pre paration for the work is 
required. So a partnership, to some extent, in the trying of experiments 
may sometimes relieve one party from loss, if unsuccessful, and create an 
interest in the subject on the part of his neighborg who would not otherwise 
meddle with such matters. 

In the preparation of bones for these uses, the fellowing simple mode will 
be found convenient and effective : 

Provide a couple of large tubs, by sawing into two parts a large b: arrel or 
hogshead. These should be pl: aced in a situation where the fumes of the sul- 
phurie acid will not be likely to enter the dwelling-house, or incommode any 
animals. The fumes should alw ays be avoided, as, if inhaled into the lungs, 
they are highly injurious, producing an extensive inflammation of the inner 
membrane of the windpipe and the organs below it. 

In the tubs thus provided, the bones, previously broken into small frag- 
ments, are to be placed after their weight has been ascertained. They may 
be filled within fifteen inches of the top. Then moisten with about one fifth 
their weight of hot water, from a watering-pot, stirring them thoroughly. 
After a short time, they become uniformly and completely saturated. As 
soon as this is done, add the sulphuric acid, in quantity from forty to forty- 
five per cent. of the w eight of the bones. The acid must be very ‘cautiously 
handled, to avoid danger to the person and clothes. Then stir up the bones 
with a fork, and in doing this, stand to the windward of the tub, so -as to 
lessen the danger from the effervescing liquid. After the bones have been 
carefully turned over, the tub may be covered with an old cloth to preserve 
the heat, and left twenty-four hours, by which time the process will be com- 
pleted. 

If raw bones are used instead of bones that have been boiled, ten per cent. 
less of acid will be sufficient. It is of importance to attend to this, as the 
acid is much the greatest ingredient, and when more than enough is ‘used, it 
is completely lost—its only use being to render the phosphate soluble. Oil 
of vitriol is commonly used, but ‘brown acid is more economical. The 
strength of the oil of vitriol and of brown acid, or, in other words, the 
amount of pure sulphuric acid which either of them contains, is known by 
their specific gravity. In Professor Way’s calculations, he reckons their 
weight as one seventh compared with one of water. If brown acid be used, 
about a fourth more quantity is required than of oil of vitriol. 

Any dry absorbent substance which does not contain much carbonate of 
lime will do for mixing with the superphosphate after it has been a day in 
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the tub. A layer of ashes, or dry saw-dust, may be laid on the floor beside 
the tub, six inches deep. Upon this layer place a quantity of dissolved bones 
with a spade, then another layer of ashes or saw-dust, alternating with the 
bones until the tubs are empty. “The compound heap is now sliced down 
with the spade, a little at a time, and thoroughly mixed and made small with 
an iron rake. After having gone over it once, the same process should be 
repeated immediately, at any convenient time thereafter, adding more ashes 
or saw-dust if it is not dry enough, after which it will be in a fit state for 
sowing.” 

In calculating the amount to be applied to the crop, if the compound con- 
tain, say a ton of bonés, it may be regarded as equal to twenty-eight ewt. of 
Peruvian guano. When the bones are prepared for light land, it is advisable 
to use a rather less proportion of acid. The process is thereby cheapened ; 
and if small fragments of bones remain undissolved, they are highly useful 
in that state for sustaining the autumn growth of the crop. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL, 
CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SOILS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have frequently noticed statements in your journal, 
as well as in other periodicals, that farmers are not willing to expend a dollar 
for the:analysis of their soils. 

The reason of this is, in many eases, that they do not understand the pro- 
per steps to take, to effect this analysis. . 

There are many fine farms on the Androscoggin river, and farmers here 
are beginning to feel the need of practical agricultural knowledge. Perhaps 
this may be obtained by frequent experiments with crops, and close observa- 
tions. But the directions for the proper analysis of our intervale soils would 
be thankfully received by A Svupscriver. 

Oxford Co., Maine. 


Remarks.—We had designed to give our views somewhat in detail on 
the subject referred to in this note, but have deferred it to the present time. 
The above inquiry from our friend may be properly used to give these views 
with some particularity. 

1. Accurate chemical analyses, in our view, are often of great value to the 
farmer. In former numbers we have given illustrations of this, and repeat 
one here, by way of sample. A field of an eminent farmer of this State 
was carefully cultivated and sown with wheat, but did not produce enough to 
replace the seed. A chemical analysis exhibited an entire absence of phos- 
phoric acid. This, and this alone, was furnished, and the next crop of wheat 
was thirty or forty bushels per acre. Such facts might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that actual analysis is not the oniy mode 
of ascertaining the capacity of the soil. As in bookkeeping, a trial balance 
may be made out, when some of the entries, ordinarily used for this purpose, 
are lost, so the farmer is not confined to a single process. For example :— 

Suppose you have a field, like one of the sandy soils spoken of on page 103, 
August number, containing fifty to eighty per cent. of clay, ten or twenty of 
lime, and a mixture of humus; and suppose the crops that have been raised 
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are well known, with the treatment it has meanwhile received. The intelli- 
gent farmer will see at once what elements must have been used up, by those 
crops, and of course what manures are required. 

“ But how shall we know that the field in question ever was in the state 
above described ?” 

We answer, each section of our country has its known geological character. 
In one wide section, perhaps, the sands are almost entirely silicious ; in oth= 
ers well mixed with clay. If there is a “State Report” on this subject, it 
will, no doubt, contain the information required. And again, by dissolving a 
portion of the soil, as described on page 103, just referred to, the result may 
be sufficiently exact. So, too, the process there described may detect the 
presence of carbonate of lime. 

But another test is perfectly obvious. Suppose the soil is chiefly sand, and 
has never produced good crops. Recurring to the fact we have heretofore 
explained, that certain crops exhaust certain elements (see page 149, Septem- 
ber number,) and that all the elements required are few in number (see July, 
1852, page 22, and August, page 100,), and that silex, at least, and perhaps 
some other elements, obviously remain ; the missing ones, within certain lim- 
its, are a matter of necessary inference. 

But another femark is also obvious. The matter, in time, may be practi- 
cally tested, and the process referred to may be used after the manner of some 
of the problems in bookkeeping. If the soil is of uniform quality, divide it 
into narrow sections, and sow seed of opposite characteristics. The compara- 
tive growth of clover seed, peas, oats, &e., being plants which reqnire differ- 
ent elements, would test the presence or absence of potash, soda, and lime ; 
phosphoric acid, magnesia, &c., and bea guide for future action. 

So, too, the character of the spontaneous growth is often indicative of the 
character of the soil. This fact was explained on page 23 of our number for 
July, 1852, and, within the limits there implied, is one of unquestionable 
value. 

But why so many suggestions, some of which are so uncertain and indefi- 
nite, in their results? Because we add, as an important suggestion on this 
subject, another fact, equally important, in considering how we shall test the 
compgsition of our soils, to wit : 

We have very little confidence in the entire accuracy of a large proportion 
of the pretended analyses, even when made by professed chemists. One of 
our most learned and practiced chemists, who is also an eminent geologist, 
once remarked to us that he could not make an analysis of soil, at all relia- 
ble, in less time than six weeks. No authority is more frequently appealed 
to on kindred subjects than this gentleman. We know the assertion will 
be laughed at by scores of chemists, who can tell you all about it in a few 
hours ; but we are quite willing to put the laugh side by side with the obser- 
vation, and let each go for what it is worth. 

We do not mean to condemn as worthless those analyses that are not very 
accurate. Those processes which we have pointed out for the farmer himself 
to attempt are of substantial value, and really worthy of frequent experi- 
ment, and sometimes as valuable as the report of the professor of chemistry, 
while “ five dollars” will buy many pounds of guano or of poudrette, or of 
the improved superphosphate. 

The result of all our own reflections and observations is, that it is best for 
the farmer with limited means to use his money in buying manures, and 
making composts, and in improving his lands, under such examinations of his 
soil as we have described, rather than in paying for many analyses of difler- 
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ent soils of which he may be the owner. If he can do the last, in addition 
to the former ones, so much the better. Much good may come of it, but let 
him be cautious whom he employs. 

For our Eastern friends we are unable to point out any chemist nearer to 
them than New-York, who holds himself up to the public as always prepared 
for such service, at a very low rate; though we do know that an analysis by 
Dr. C, T. Jackson, or by Mr. Teschmacher, of Boston, with which they would 
themselves be satisfied, would be entirely reliable. In New-York there are 
several who devote themselves to such business, and who, for “ five dollars,” 
give the analysis. In Albany we have Prof. Salsbury. Farther South, we 
know of only Dr. R. Stewart, of Baltimore. Others, no doubt, are equally 
competent with these, though unknown to us. Select a fair specimen from 
the surface, another six or eight inches below the surface, and also a specimen 
of the subsoil ;—a quart or two of each, and forward as you please. 

We shall be happy to act as agents for any of our subscribers, in obtain- 
ing such analyses, and will select the most reliable chemist in our power. The 
cost of freight, and of the work performed, &c., should be sent with the soil. 





KENTUCKY FARMS AND FARMING. 


Tne following extracts are from a letter by M. Bateman, editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator : 

From Louisville we made an excursion to Lexington, which is about the cen- 
tre of the best farming district in Kentucky, and we might almost say in the 
Union ; for it is difficult to find a more beautiful and fertile region than is in- 
cluded in Fayette, Bourbon, and one or two other adjoining counties in this 
State; and as a large portion of the lands in other parts of the State are not of 
very good quality, the owners of farms in this favored district are sensible of 
their advantages, and are regarded by all as the aristocracy of the State. 
The farms are generally large, consisting of several hnndred acres each, and 
are worth from $70 to $100 per acre; then, if we include the value of the 
stock usually kept, it is obvious that to be a farmer here requires no small 
amount of capital. Whether or not the business affords as much profit for 
the capital invested as is usual in Ohio and other Western States, we have 
some doubts; and we found on conversation with several of these Kentucky 
farmers, that they were by no means satisfied on this point. 

The scenery of this part of Kentucky is quite different from and more 
beautiful than the most fertile portions of Ohio. The lands are more undu- 
lating, with broad and gentle slopes, interspersed with groves of majestic 
trees, beneath which the blue grass forms a rich turf, and the herds of stately 
short-horns luxuriate with even more than Durham thrift and fatness. The 
soil is a limestone clayey loam, of a dark brown color, nearly resembling in 
quality what is called second bottom in Ohio. The greater portion is devoted 
to grazing, as stock raising is the favorite pursuit; and here we find in perfec- 
tion the blue grass pastures, of which so much is said, and which are no where 
equalled for productiveness and beauty. So remarkably fine and large is 
the growth of this grass here, that many persons have been led to suppose it 
is a different variety from that which abounds in Ohio and other States, 
(sometimes called June grass,) but the wisest botanists have pronounced it 
the same, (Poa pratensis ;) and we have known several Ohio farmers who 
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have procured seed from Kentucky for sowing their pasture lands, and the 
product was not different from the native growth. It is evident, therefore, 
that it is the superior adaptedness of the Kentucky soil for this grass which 
makes the difference; and it is only where similar soil can be found in 
Ohio that we can expect to make blue grass pastures like those of Ken- 
tucky. ‘To sow Kentucky blue grass seed on flat, cold, clay soils, as we have 
seen done, almost without any preparation, with the expectation of forming 
blue grass pastures like those of Kentucky, is about as reasonable as to expect 
to raise a herd of Kentucky Durhams from a lot of native scrub calves. 

Fine cattle, as well as fine lands, our readers are aware, have been the 
boast of this portion of Kentucky ; Ar we noticed, in ps assing, that even the 
common race of cattle in these parts partake so largely of Durham blood as 
to give them more the appearance of English stock than we have any where 
dus seen in this country, and quite a number of the herds bore evidence of 
having been bred with much care and skill. On the farm of Mr. Istelle (one 
of our subscribers) we found half a dozen fat Durham steers, that for sym- 
metry, size, and fatness, were almost equal to any that we saw at the Royal 
Show in E ngland. He had just refused $700 for the lot, and said he would 
not sell them till after the fali exhibition, when they would probably be sent 
to New-York for Christmas beef. 

On the farm of Mr. Kinnaird, about eight miles from Lexington, we saw 
a number of cows and heifers, which have never been excelled at the shows 
of that region, and we think would be hard to beat at any others in this 
country. If the new importations from England are shown to excel these, it 
will be worth a trip from Ohio to see them. ‘Mr. Kinnaird is a young farmer of 
much intelligence and enterprise, and has one of the most beautiful farms in 
that very beautiful region. Besides fine cattle, he has a lot of South Down 
sheep, some of them immediate descendants from the noted Webb tiock of Eng- 
land; also, some good Berkshire and other hog:. In one of his pastures we 
noticed an acre or more of the meadow fescue, or, as it has been called, “ English 
blue grass.” It was grown the past year from seed sent to him by a friend in 
Virginia, who did not know its truename. This grass has never before been 
tried in that region, and we think it may prove highly valuable there, especially 
for winter pasture. We shall be pleased if Mr. Kinnaird will inform us 
next winter how this variety compares in color and hardiness with the com- 
mon blue grass. 

Mules are a very popular kind of farm stock at the present time in Ken- 
tucky, and large prices are obtained for them in the Southern markets. Some 
of these animals that we saw—as on the farm of Mr. Childs—were very large 
and sleek, but we confess to no great admiration of them. 

Fast horses have in former years received much attention in this region, 
but of late only a few gentlemen of the sporting profession are particularly 
interested in blooded stock of this class. J. B. Clay, Esq., son of the late 
honored Senator of Ashland, has several very celebrated horses among his 
stock, and is well known for his devotion to the sports of the turf. Much 
good blood has been infused into the horse stock generally throughout Ken- 
tucky by means of the numerous fine horses introduced there years ago. 

A new Cattle Importation Company was formed in the vicinity of Lex- 
ington the past winter, the agents of which, after spending much time in 
making selections in England, have just returned, and report that they have 
on the way about forty head of the very finest short- horns, some Cotswold 
sheep, and a Cleveland bay stallion. These are to be disposed of by auction 
the coming fall, and will no doubt prove highly valuable in sustaining the 
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high re putation of this region for fine stock. We learn, also, that a Mr. 
Alexander , of Woodford county, Ky., has been spending some months in 
England, purchasing on his own account some of the finest cattle to be found 
there without regard to cost. It is the avowed determination of the wealthy 
and enterprising “stock farmers to make this portion of Kentucky the greatest 
centre of really fine stock in the Union; our Scioto friends will therefore have 
to look sharp ‘to their laurels. 

There are two active and spirited Agricultural Societies in this region: the 

3ourbon Society having its exhibitions at Paris, and the Kentucky Society at 
Lexington. Both, we ‘beliew e, embrace several counties in their membership, 
and allow competition from all parts of the State. The annual fairs of these 
Societies are designed for the sale and exchange, as well as the exhibition of 
stock; and when the numerous railroads now in progress at the South and 
W. eat. are completed, it is anticipated that many persons from other States 
will be present at these fairs. There is also a good Society in operation in 
Shelby county; and on the day that we were in Louisville, we attended a 
meeting of the friends of agr: culture, at the court house, for the purpose of 
organizing a Society for that region. A constitution was adopted, and from 
the degree of interest manifested, there is no doubt but that the Society will 
be successful. It is called the Weste rm Kentucky Agricultural Society ; and it 
is the design to hold a grand fair at Louisville the coming fall. 





ARTIFICIAL GUANO. 


Tue following has proved itself a good substitute for guano: 


, Ibs. 

Bones, dissolved in spirits of salt, - - - - 18} 

Charcoal powder, - - - - “ ‘ ‘ -° 108 

Sulphate of ammonia,-— - - - - ° “ 94 

Common salt, - - - - . . i oe 

Gypsum, - . - - . . < d J 94 
Wood ashes, - - . - “ ‘ ‘ - 46 
Nitrate of soda, - - - . - 28 
Sulphate of soda, (Glauber’ 8 s salta )- - - - 10 
Sulphate of magnesia, (Epsom salts,) - - - - 10 
108 


Five hundred pounds to the acre is a proper allowance. The constituents 
should be well mixed together, and used as guano is used. 


HOW TO SUBDUE A VICIOUS HORSE. 


On looking over some old papers the other day, we came across the fol- 
lowing, which, if true, is worth knowing. It seems that a fruitless effort was 
being -made in a blacksmith shop to shoe a vicious horse, which resisted all 
efforts, kicked aside every thing but an anvil, and came near killing himself 
against that, when, by mere accident, an officer returned from Mexico was 
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passing, and being made acquainted with the difficulty, applied a complete 
remedy by the following simple process : 

He took a cord about the size of a common bed-cord, put it in the mouth 
of the horse like a bit, and tied it tightly on the top of the animal’s head, 
passing his left ear under the string, not painfully tight, but tight enough to 
keep the ear down and the cord in its place. This done, he patted the horse 
gently on the side of the head, and commanded him to follow, and instantly 
the horse obeyed, perfectly subdued, and as gentle and obedient as a well- 
trained dog; suffering his feet to be lifted with entire impunity, and acting 
in all respects like an old stager. The simple string, thus tied, had made 
him at once as docile and obedient as any one could desire. The gentleman 
who thus furnished this exceedingly simple means of subduing a very dan- 
gerous propensity, intimated that it is practised in Mexico and South America 
in the management of wild horses. Be this as it may, he deserves the thanks 
of all owners of such horses, and esjiecially the thanks of those whose busi- 
ness it may be to shoe or groom the animals. 





CHEESE MAKING. 


Tuis is a subject on which we need the practical experience of all who are 
successful in the business. A really good cheese is only obtained by a due 
regard to a great variety of details. How many of these there are, and 
what they are, are the great points on which we need light; and by a know- 
ledge of these, to the exclusion of other immaterial matters, we may, by and 
by, supply our markets more abundantly with what is really worthy the 
name of cheese. We have given the “Swiss mode of making Cheese,” on 
page 142; we here add, for the purpose of giving a fuller view of the sub- 
ject, an article from an Ohio farmer, who seems to have had great experience, 
skill, and success in this important branch of operations on the farm : 

“A system is essential, and every successful dairyman must have his own, 
though never to deviate from certain fixed principles. Although the quality 
of cheese in our section is yearly improving, yet very many of our dairymen 
are sadly deficient. The most essential requisite, that pertains to a dairy, is 
extreme cleanliness; and only such vessels should be used as will readily 
admit of being thoroughly washed and scalded every time they are used. A 
very small quantity of putrescent milk will cause any fresh milk rapidly to 
sour when exposed to its influence. 

The dairy-room should be dry, cool, and airy, easily ventilated, wholly 
above ground, shaded by trees, windows protected by shutters, opened nights 
and closed during the day, to prevent dry currents of air, that will cause the 
rind of cheese to crack, also to keep the temperature of the room below 80 
deg. Sweet milk holds sugar and casein or cheese in solution with water, 
and the butter of the milk floats in it. One great point is to separate the 
cheese from the water or whey, and with it as much butter as possible. The 
milk, at a high temperature, will soon change its sugar into lactic acid, and 
a low one will retard it, though not prevent it. The evening’s milk intended 
to stand till morning, should therefore be cooled to near 60 deg. to prevent 
souring; also to free it of the animal odor, or pasture flavor, so offensive to 
many persons. The cream should be taken off in the morning and made 
into butter; as it occasions a waste of nearly thirty-three per cent. of the 
butter in manufacturing, if left with the milk. The vat should be large 
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enough to hold the milking of one day, and made of tin, inserted in a wooden 
one, leaving a space all around, at top and bottom, for hot or cold water. 
After straining the morning’s milk, the temperature should be raised to about 
80 deg. in common summer weather, and to 86 or 90 deg. in cold weather, 
in May, October, and November. If raised above this, more butter is likely 
to be separated from the curd, and if below, a perfect coagulation of the 
milk is not as sure; at least, this seems to be a point requisite for perfect 
coagulation. ‘The practice of heating a part of the milk in a kettle over a 
fire, in order to bring about the right temperature for setting, should be 
avoided. Besides the danger of scorching a part of the butter, the richness and 
value of the milk is sure to be lost in the whey, as will beseen by the quantity 
of cream afterwards rising. Sufficient rennet should now be added to produce 
perfect coagulation in thirty minutes ; taking care that the rennet be concen- 
trated and active, or the curd will be soft and pulpy, causing much waste. 
After adding the rennet and thoroughly mixing it, the milk should be tightly 
covered, to prevent the temperature from varying, and be left perfectly quiet, 
free from sudden jarring. When the milk is perfectly coagulated, it is known 
by its parting smooth and clean by passing the finger through it.. Cut in in 
inch squares with a long knife, that will reach to the bottom of the vat. Let 
it stand fifteen minutes, or more, then pass the hands several times through 
the curd to the bottom, gently moving it, after which, the whey will rise 
more rapidly. 

During the warm months, the curd should be rid of Whey at the earliest 
possible moment, taking exceeding care not to cause any white whey to run. 
So-long as whey remains in the curd it is sure to impart an acidity, which 
tends to a greater waste in manufacturing; though the best quality of cheese 
is often made from sour curd. At this stage, let tlfe whey pass off through 
a cullender, at the end of the vat, and commence dipping the curd back with 
a sharp tin scoop, that will cut its way free and smooth. It would prove a 
saving to press the whey through a fine linen strainer. Avoid breaking or 
mashing the curd, and the whey will pass off green and pure. 

The western practice of driving the heat, and whirling up the whey and 
curd, or what is familiarly known as the “quick way,” will make a softer 
cheese while green, and will cure earlier, but less firm, more porous, will 
shrink more in weight, consequently a lighter yield and not as rich. A 
cheese rightly made of eighty or one hundred pounds should shrink, in 
curing five months, about seven per cent.; but made the “ quick way,” will 
commonly shrink from fifteen to twenty per cent. This may be known as 
true—the greater the shrinkage, the greater the mould, and the more likely to 
adhere to the shelves. 


The manner of separating the whey is the most important point, involving. 


the richness, which in market is every thing, of the cheese. Richness 
requires that as much as possible of the butter be chemically incorporated 
with it. If it merely adheres to the curd mechanically, it is easily washed 
off with the whey, and here you have it in the form of whey butter, whic! 
should be scarce where good cheese is made. When thoroughly drained, 
cut it in about half-inch squares, taking care that the pieces are uniform in 
size; add warm whey, if sweet, at about 116 deg., otherwise use soft water, 
taking care that it does not come in contact with much curd while too hot, 
till the whole mass be raised to 100 deg. At this point check the scalding 
process by adding cold water, taking care not to reduce it below this point. 
Then cover and let it remain till every piece be warmed through; known by 
touching the end of the tongue to a broken piece. Draw off the whey as 
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dry as possible; and, while warm, add one common sized tea-cup full of 
finely pulverized salt to sixteen pounds of cheese, green from the press. Great 
care should be taken that the salt be thoroughly incorporated. This will 
cause more brine to run off, and should be collected to replenish the rennet- 
crock daily. The above process cannot be completed successfully very early 
in the day. Hurrying cheese into the press will cause it to be dry and 
crumbly, or having a pungent smell, giving it a sharp biting acid flavor, 
injurious to its sale : or, which is worse, leaky and huffy. Rich cheese 
requires time and care in the operation. One writer says, that out of every 
100 parts of new milk 34 are butter, and 44 are cheese. This I think to be 
a light yield. Ten pounds of milk should produce one of cheese, firmly 
made, and some parts of the year a greater yield should be realized. After 
moderately pressing from six to ten ‘hours, fit a bandage on tightly, which 
will extend over the edges about one inch. “jhe e,ye. © should be compressed 
by gathering the b: indage, and tying firmly with stro.g twine, to give them 
a rounding appearance on the shelf. Pressing on the bandage will prevent 
it from ruchling up as one cheese cures, leaving a harbor for flies or black 
mould. Jn twenty-four hours remove to the shelves, leaving a heading of 
cloth pressed on at top and bottom till quite dry, to prevent cracking. 

Apply evenly and thoroughly, hot whey butter, and rub it in. ‘The grease 
should be colored, giving the exterior a bright orange color, and may be pre- 
pared by dissolving annetto in weak soap-suds, hot, and ‘simmered over a 
slow fire. The colof will be transmitted to the butter as the water evaporates. 
Then, in order that every good dairyman may have his due credit, he should 
have some mark imprinted on the bandage before greasing ; for it should be 
borne in mind, that in a perishable article like cheese, a ~ preference i in sales 
at market is of itself a profit, and well worth an effort to command by 
superior quality, even though no extra price be obtained. 

A thin flat cheese is not commonly fancied; 6 inches deep, 16 in diameter, 
weighing about 42 pounds; 7 inches deep, 18 in diameter, weighing 63 
pounds; 8 inches deep, 20 in diameter, weighing 85 to 100 pounds, are the 
most fancied styles for cutting cheese. 
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Tue following case is reported in the Boston Cultivator. It is from the 
pen of Dr. Eben W ight, of Dedham; and as we have the pleasure of his 
personal acqui aintance, we assure our readers that he is as reliable a witness 
as any man living; and his opinion—of great value on any subject on which 
he will make that opinion known—is worthy of entire respect. Dr. Wight 
Says: 

re the solicitation of a friend, who has saved a valuable cow from the 
hands of a butcher, I am induced to make known through your columns a 
remedy for the garget. Some years since I met with a fine imported Dur- 
ham cow on the way to the butcher, the owner parting with her in conse- 
quence of her being afflicted with the garget. The owner had tried all the 
usual modes of eradicating the disease, after which he put her under the 
charge of a distinguished ‘veterinarian, who, after a six-months’ attendance, 
discharged her as incurable. 

Deeming her a good subject for a treatment with iodine, and not knowing 
whether it had been used in the case, I purchased her at what she was worth 
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for beef. At that time she gave but a few drops of milk at a time from one 
teat ; the other had ceased to yield any : the udder and teats were swollen and 
hard. I determined to make use of iodine in the form of hydriodate of 
potash, being solvent in water, and if it failed to exhibit its effects on the 
system, I would resort to an ointment, (20 grs. iodine to 1 oz. hog’s lard,) 
applied externally to the udder and teats. I commenced by giving 10 grs. 
of hyd. potash in a tablespoonful of water, three times a day, mixed in a 
mash of shorts and meal; and though the dose was unusually small for a 
cow, still, as it was giving unmistakable signs of effect,* I did not increase 
the dose. In seven days she gave milk freely from each teat, and in three 
weeks she was discharged as cured. The result in the foregoing case was so 
favorable, that I advised my neighbors who had cows afflicted with the gar- 
get to make a trial of the same remedy. I have known of its trial in at 
least forty cases, and:’"*e. iy oe the cure has been effected with even the 
above-named small d68. A larger quantity could be used with safety. 

Any one acquainted with the effect of iodine on the human system, knows 
its tendency to produce an absorption of the mamme. Dr. R. Coates, of 
Philadelphia, reports a case in the Medical Examiner, of the complete ab- 
sorption of the female breast from iodine; but the mamme recovered their 
original development after the lapse of a year. Todine is principally employed 
in diseases of the absorbents and glandular systems. (See U. iS. Dispen- 
satory.) 

Hydriodate of potash can be procured of any apothecary, and dissolved 
so as to allow 10 grs. to each spoonful of water, increasing the doses till it 
gives effect on testing the urine. Esen WIcHrT. 

Dedham, June 25, 18538. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
ON MANURES.—WILLARD’S BROMUS. 


To Mr. Alanson Chase and his Son, (Business Partner,) Clinton, Mass. : 


My long-cherished friendship, and interest for the improvement of your 
noble homestead, induces me to give you this letter of suggestions, through 
the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, and the number containing it, which 
I shall order sent to you, hoping you will subscribe for it, show it to your 
neighbors, and, as I have done, find unmingled pleasure and profit from its rich 
and varied contents, as a monthly visitor. 

In my last call at your place, among other things, your spacious new barn 
and cellar pleased me much. Besides all the solid manure of cattle and 
horses, litter, muck, and other carbonaceous matter, composted under it, with 
frequent sprinkling of salt and plaster, preventing the escape of gases, you 
may save an equally valuable amount of fertilizing liguid by the plan and 
process I would recommend. (I know a little outlay would be nothing with 
you, by which the health of the family and of all the animals may be pro- 
moted ; and besides cleanliness and neatness in the yard, you would obtain 
such an amount of fertilizing material as to give waving luxuriance and 
beauty to surrounding fields.) It is to build acistern some distance from the 
barn, low enough and large enough to receive drainings from the lowest part 





* Hydriodate of potash passes quickly into the secretions, especially the urime. It 
may be detected in the latter by first adding to the cold secretion a portion of stareb, 
and then a few drops of nitric acid, when a blue color will be produced. 
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of the yard, all the wash from summer showers, and melting snow in spring ; 
covered with a roof, and furnished with a pump high enough to admit a cask 
on wheels under its spout, after the manner of a city road-sprinkler. To this 
cistern, which may be of plank, or of hard brick, laid in hydraulic lime, carry 
all the wash from the house, not excepting the privy ; which, if its contents 
are in a tight box, often supplied with water, into which disinfecting materials 
are stirred, will go off with the rest without offense or difficulty, in suitable 
pipes or troughs, I reckon cast iron troughs the best, made like two strips 
of board nailed together, each three inches wide, or more, according to cir- 
cumstances, being simple, roomy, and durable. They may be covered with a 
board, and cleaned easily. Let such be placed back of all the stables, and 
the urine thereby be carried to the cistern. You may ask if the amount 
gained by ¢rrigation would equal the extra cost of application, as most of the 
urine might be conveyed to the compost. 

By the dest management in compost, considerable is lost by running away— 
by evaporation—by being too strong—by the drying and hardening of lumps 
saturated with urine—by the difficulty of complete pulverization when once 
dried—by the want of equal distribution—by not bringing it in contact with 
all the roots, it being sometimes too deep and sometimes too near the surface; 
and again by drought. 

As.all plants take their food only when it is in a soluble state, mriGATION, 
at proper times, and in a proper manner, is highly advantageous. _ Its action 
upon the foliage enables it to take advantage of atmospheric influences, while 
it also secures the whole plant from the effects of general drought. But what 
is applied in this manner should be applied equally over the surface, and at 
the most favorable times. It can be repeated without disturbing the soil, and 
a given amount of nutritive matter can be applied in this superior manner, 
and timely, with less labor. The pipes, cistern, and machinery, once prepared, 
are durable. 

Such being their advantages, I think those who procure and use them soon- 
est are the wisest. They get good, and by their example and extended influ- 
ence do good, 

Permit me to add some information and sentiments obtained from gentle- 
men visiting England, and from my own correspondence. Mr. Dickinson 
keeps a few cows and many job-horses in London. His stable is a pattern 
of neatness, and his farm, five miles out of the city, a sample of beauty and 
productiveness. He sells all his solid manure to farmers, but conveys all the 
urine to a tank some distance from the stable, by underground troughs, for 
his own use. He dilutes the urine in the tank variously; sometimes by 
mixing twice the quantity of water, and even more; and says, if it were not 
so far to cart, it were better for dry land, or dry seasons, to add eighty per 
cent. of water, provided the same amount of urine were applied. He keeps 
all his stock on the “improved Italian rye grass,’ raised on this farm, of 
which there are hybrids, at least one hundred varieties, He thinks himself 
quite favored in the kind he has obtained. I am quite satisfied that it nearly 
resembles my Bromus, which I think unsurpassed, if not unequalled, by his, 
or any other. He begins early to irrigate his lands, and mows three times, 
and part four times, applying his liquid after each mowing. No other fertil- 
izer! The growth is very uniform, and about three feet each time. He 
uses what he wants green, and dries the rest ; speaks of it as the best feed for 
horses, and thinks nothing so good for milch cows, or sheep and lambs, green 
or dry. Coleman, in his “ Reports on European Agriculture,” who visited Mr. 
Dickinson’s farm and_ stables, fully endorses these views, and highly recom- 
mends his course to American farmers. 
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I think, Mr. Chase, as you have so much land in proximity to your barn 
and the sink is so well adapted to irrigation, and summer soiling, you may 
commence with fair prospects at once. Call on me, and I will show you the 
Willard Bromus growing, covering the ground like a fleece, and hay of 
large size, first and second crop. I have had three tons per acre at one cut. 
It is often six feet high at maturity. The sooner you turn over one 
or two acres of your lightest grass land, and take this seed and sow, the better. 
Autumn is Nature’s time for seeding. It will do well after corn and potato 
harvest. Should you wish any of my views as to fixtures or field-culture, 
when able, they are available. This is my first writing since my long and 
painful confinement with bilious colic. I was anxious to prepare it in season 
for the September number, for your sake and others, and have laid down 
many times while doing it. May it be seasonable, acceptable, and useful. 

Yours truly, BensAMIn WILtarp. 

Lancaster, Sept.1, 1853. 


[The above was not received till our September issue was through the 
press.—Eb. | 





LAYING DOWN TO GRASS. 


Betow we give an extract from “The Elements of Agricultural Chem 
istry,” by Professor Johnston, soon to be published by Mr. Saxton, of this 
city. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL BY LAYING DOWN TO GRASS.—FACTS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN ASCERTAINED. 


On this subject two facts seem to be pretty generally acknowledged : 

First, That land laid down to artificial grasses for one, two, three, or more 
years, is in some degree rested or recruited, and is fitted for the better produc- 
tion of crops of corn. Letting it lie a year or two longer in grass, therefore, 
is one of the received modes of bringing back to a sound condition a soi 
that has been exhausted by injudicious cropping. 

Second, That land thus laid down with artificial grasses diminishes in 
value again after two, three, or five years—more or less—and only by slow 
degrees acquires a thick sward of rich, nourishing, natural herbage. Hence 
the opinion that grass land improves in quality the longer it is permitted to 
lie, the unwillingness to plough up old pasture, and the comparatively high 
rents which, in some parts of the country, old grass land is known to yield. 

Granting that grass land does thus generally increase in value, three im- 
portant facts must be borne in mind before we attempt to assign the cause of 
this improvement, or the circumstances under which it is likely to take place, 
for the longest time and to the greatest extent. 

1. The value of the grass in any given spot may increase for an indefinite 
period, but it will never improve beyond a certain extent; it will necessarily 
be limited, as all other crops are, by the quality of the land. Hence the 
mere laying down to grass will not make all land good, however long it may 
lie. The extensive commons, heaths, and wastes, which have been in grass 
from the most remote times, are evidence of this. They have, in most cases, 
yielded so poor a natural herbage as to have been considered unworthy of 
being enclosed as permanent pasture. 
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2. Some grass Jands will retain the good condition they thus slowly acquire 
for a very long period, and without manuring, in the same way, and upon 
nearly the same principle, that some rich corn lands have yielded successive . 
crops for one hundred years without manure. The rich grass lands of Eng- 
land, and especially of Ireland, many of which have been in pasture from 
time immemorial, without receiving any known return for all they have 

ielded, are illustrations of this fact. 

3. But others, if grazed, cropped with sheep, or cut for hay, will gradually 
deteriorate, unless some proper supply of manure be given to them, which 
required supply must vary with the nature of the soil, with the kind of 
stock fed upon it, and with the kind of treatment to which it has been 
subjected. 















FORM WHICH THE IMPROVEMENT ASSUMES, AND HOW IT IS BROUGHT 
ABOUT. 







In regard to the acknowledged benefit of laying down to grass, then, two 
points require consideration : 

1. What form does it assume, and how is it effected ? 

The improvement takes place by the gradual accumulation of a dark- 
brown soil, rich in vegetable matter, which soil thickens or deepens in propor- 
tion to the time during which it is allowed to lie in grass. It is a law of 
nature, that this accumulation takes place more rapidly in the temperate than 
in tropical climates; and it would appear as if the consequent darkening 
of the soil were intended, among other purposes, to enable it to absorb more 
of the sun’s warmth, and thus more speedily to bring forward vegetation 
where the average temperature is low and the summers comparatively short. 

If the soil be very light and sandy, the thickening of the vegetable matter 
is sooner arrested ; if it be moderately heavy land, the improvement continues 
for a longer period; and some of the heaviest clays in England are known to 
bear the richest permanent pastures. 

The soils formed on the surface of all our rich old pasture lands thus come 
to possess a remarkable degree of uniformity, both in physical character and 
in chemical composition. This uniformity they gradually acquire, even upon 
the stiff clays of the lias and Oxford clay, which originally, no doubt, have 
been left to natural pasture, as many clay lands still are, from the difficulty 
and expense of submitting them to arable culture. 

2. How do they acquire this new character, and why is it the work of so 
much time 

When the young grass throws up its leaves into the air, from which it derives 
so much of its nourishment, it throws down its roots into the soil in quest 
of food of another kind. The leaves may be mown or cropped by animals, 
and carried off the field; but the roots remain in the soil, and as they die, 
gradually fill its upper part with vegetable matter. On an average, the 
annual production of roots on old grass land is equal to one third or one 
fourth of the weight of hay carried off,* though no doubt it varies much, 
both with the kind of grass and with the kind of soil. When wheat is cut 
down, the quantity of straw left in the field, in the form of stubble and roots, 
is sometimes greater than the quantity carried off in the sheaf. Upon a 
field two or three tons of hay may be reaped from an acre, and, there- 
fore, from half a ton to a ton of dry roots is annually produced and left in 
the soil. If any thing like this weight of roots die every year, in land kept 





































* See the author’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, Second Edition. 
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in pasture, we can readily understand how the vegetable matter in the soil 
should gradually accumulate. In arable land this accumulation is prevented 
by the constant turning up of the soil, by which the fibrous roots, being 
exposed to the free access of air and moisture, are made to undergo a more 
rapid decomposition. 

But the roots and leaves of the grasses contain earthy and saline matters 
also. Dry hay leaves from an eighth to a tenth part of its weight of ash 
when burned. Along with the dead vegetable matter of the soil, this inor- 
ganic matter also accumulates in the form of an exceedingly fine earthy pow- 
der; hence one cause of the universal fineness of the surface-mould of old 
grass fields. The earthy portion of this inorganic matter consists chiefly of 
silica, lime, and magnesia, with scarcely a trace of alumina; so that, even on 
the stiffest clays, a surface soil may be ultimately formed, in which the quan- 
tity of alumina—the substance of clay—is comparatively small. 

There are still other agencies at work by which the surface of stiff soils 
is made to undergo a change. As the roots of the grasses penetrate into the 
clay, they more or less open up a way into it for the rains. Now, the rains 
in nearly all lands, when they have a passage downwards, have a tendency 
to carry down the clay with them. They do so, it has been observed, on 
sandy and peaty soils,and more quickly when these soils are laid down to 
grass. Hence the mechanical action of the rains—slowly in many localities, 
yet surely—has a tendency to lighten the surface soil, by removing a portion 
of its clay. They constitute one of those natural agencies by which, as else- 
where explained, important differences are ultimately established, almost 
every where, between the surface crop-bearing soil and the subsoil on which 
it rests. 

But, further, the heats of summer and the frosts of winter aid this slow 
alteration. In the extremes of heat and of cold, the soil contracts more than 
the roots of the grasses do; and similar though less visible differences, take 
place during the striking changes of temperature which are experienced in 
our climate in the different parts of almost every day. When the rain falls 
also on the parched field, or when a thaw comes on in winter, the earth 
expands, while the roots of the grasses remain nearly fixed; hence the soil 
rises up among the leaves, mixes with the vegetable matter, and thus assists 
in the slow accumulation of a rich vegetable mould. 

The reader may have witnessed in winter how, on a field or by a way-side, 
the earth rises above the stones, and appears inclined to cover them; he may 
even have seen, in a deserted and undisturbed highway, the stones gradually 
sinking and disappearing altogether, when the repetition of this alternate con- 
traction and expansion of the soil for a succession of winters has increased, 
in a great degree, the effects which follow from a single accession of frosty 
weather. 

So it is in the fields. And if a person skilled in the soils of a given dis- 
trict can make a guess at the time when a given field was laid down to grass, 
by the depth at which the stones are found beneath the surface, it is partly 
because this loosening and expansion of the soil, while the stones remain 
fixed, tends to throw the latter down by an almost imperceptible quantity 
every year that passes, 

Such movements as these act in opening up the surface soil, in mixing 
it with the decaying vegetable matter, and in allowing the slow action of the 
rains gradually to give its earthy portion a lighter character. But with these, 
among other causes, conspires also the action of living animals. Few persons 
have followed the plough without occasionally observing the vast quantities 
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of earth-worms with which some fields seem to be filled. On a close-shaven 
lawn many have noticed the frequent little heaps of earth which these worms 
during the night have thrown out upon the grass. These and other minute 
animals are continually at work, especially beneath an undisturbed and grassy 
sward ; and they nightly bring up from a considerable depth, and discharge 
on the surface, their burden of fine fertilizing loamy earth. Each of these 
burdens is an actual gain to the rich surface soil; and who can doubt that, 
in the lapse of years, the unseen and unappreciated labors of these insect 
tribes must both materially improve its quality and increase its depth !* 





HINTS AS TO MANURES. 


Ir is a well known fact that hoofs, hairs, feathers, skins, wool, contain more 
than 50 per cent. of carbon, and from 13 to 18 per cent. of nitrogen, besides 
sulphur, salts of lime, of soda, and of magnesia. These substances hold, 
therefore, the first rank, as it were, amongst manures; and, as a long time is 
required for their decomposition, their action may often last for seven or eight 
years. They yield excellent results, especially when made into a compost for 
potatoes, turnips, hops, hay, and, generally, on meadow-land. Hairs spread 
upon meadows are said to augment the crop three-fold; and the Chinese, we 
are told, are so well aware of the very great value of that manure, that they 
carefully collect the hair every time they have their heads shaved—and the 
operation is performed every fortnight—and sell it to their farmers. Now, 
the crop of hair that every individual leaves at the haircutter’s yearly, amounts 
to about half a pound; reckoning, therefore, at 13,000,000, the number of 
individuals who, in Great Britain and Ireland, are undergoing the process of 
shaving and haircutting, we have a production of about 3,000 tons of hair— 
that is, of manure of the most valuable kind, since it represents at least 
150,000 tons of ordinary farm-yard manure—which might be collected almost 
without trouble, but which, on the contrary, such is our carelessness or indo- 
lence in these matters, is, I believe, invariably swept away in our streets or 
sewers, and utterly wasted—Farmer’s Manual of Agricultural Chemistry. 





ACTION OF DROUGHT ON PLANTS. 


Tue article below, from the Mark Lane Hxpress, London, could scarcely 
be more applicable to this meridian, if written expressly for it. We com- 
mend it to each of our readers as affording a plausible theory why plants 
require so much water. It also affords strong arguments in favor of irrigation, 
especially in a climate like ours, where the three summer months are usually 
very dry and hot. 

“ The specific action of drought on plants is one of the problems not yet 
entirely solved. Whether it is the indirect waste of moisture on the plants 
by evaporation, or the want of the due proportion of water necessary to build 
up the structure of plants, or whether it is some indirect action on the con- 
stituents of the soil, is by no means a settled question. 





* In the Prize Essays of the Highland Society, (vol. 1, p. 191,) the reader will find 
the testimony of a practical man that such was in reality the case, as observed by him- 
self on part of his own farm in Roxburgshire. 
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The present season has afforded abundant illustration of the effect of want 
of moisture on the several plants the farmer has to cultivate; and what is 
more remarkable, the drought, though absolutely less than it was last year, 
seems to have had a far greater effect on the plants. The meadows especially 
appear to have suffered. In all the northern counties particularly, the grass 
crop is peculiarly affected. The finer and shorter grasses are absolutely either 
wanting, or so thin that they show the meadows to be without bottom grass. 
The coarser grasses are tall, but thin, and running to seed, forming no tiller- 
ing stalks, and few blades in comparison to those of former years. The corn 
is the same—thin, stunted, and spiry in its character. There has been no til- 
lering, no thick, matted surface. The drills have been visible up to the pres- 
ent period, and the stems are fast running to ear before half the usual height 
is attained, being also hard and yellow in color, and as different as possible 
from the graceful flopping blade the wheat plant usually exhibits at this 
period. 

Now, in what specific way has this-drought so acted on the plants? In 
ordinary vegetables, 90 per cent. of their whole structure is simply water. 
Hence it is easy to conceive how large a quantity of that material is necessary 
during their growth and development. But there was no such absolute 
deficiency this season. The soil always contained a comparatively large amount 
of moisture ; the dews were often plentiful, amounting to fully as much more 
as any diurnal development of the plant could require; and all the tables of 
rain fallen in the spring of this year, we have seen, showed a larger quan- 
tity than in the corresponding months of last year. Hence it seems we must 
look to the abstract cause of the injury—to something beyond the mere de- 
nuding of the plant of water, as such. 

We think the theory of Liebig far better established this season. The 
plant, to take up its elements, must have them presented to it in a state of 
solution. The action of rain operates to dissolve regularly and gradually the 
material required by the plant, both in the soil and in the rocks from which 
the soil is continually forming, by disintegrating the small particles existing in 
the land. These are being supplied to the plant by the rains as it requires 
them, but this year they have not been so washed out and made ready for 
its use. But why did not the same cause operate equally in the spring of 
1852? Simply because the incessant rains of the autumn and early winter 
had washed out the soluble constituents of the soil, so as to leave less free 
material in the land by far than in the previous spring, and hence the ordi- 
nary drought had much greater effect on the plants this year than it had last. 

The effect of water on plants, regularly supplied, is most wonderful. Those 
who have seen the Clipston water meadows, and the smail and clear stream, 
which produce from three to five crops of grass per annum, either depastured 
or mown, or partly the one and partly the other, must be convinced that it is 
almost as much owing to the plentiful supply of water in a dry season, as to 
any great amount of manure held by that small river in solution, that the 
vast increase of grass is produced. By watering, Mr. Kennedy, of Myremill, 
keeps close upon a thousand head of stock on ninety acres of Italian rye-grass. 
In ordinary seasons, from five to nine sheep can be kept on one acre of land: 
the latter may be done in a dropping season, on clover lays, on well-cultivated 
land; but with the aid of a little artificial food, and by the application of 
liquid manure, in the shower form, by steam, Mr. Kennedy can keep fifty-six 
sheep per acre! Nor can we believe that this is altogether due to the manure. 
To that it is partly owing, doubtless ; but it is by far more owing to its being 
watered with that manure in a soluble state, and so fit for the immediate use 
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of the plants. Hence he is independent of season. The water drill, to which 
we before alluded, is an application of the same principle; and the wonder- 
ful results of the dressing of dissolved bone liquid, in a dry season, by the 
Duke of Richmond, is a powerful fact in the same direction. 

That it is the want of soluble manure, or, in other words, elements of 
plants, which is mainly the cause of the injury, is manifest from the fact that 
all the poorest land has suffered by far the most from the drought. The very 
highly manured land has sustained the least damage ; while on land to which 
very highly soluble manures—Peruvian guano, for instauce—and similar mate- 

rials, have been applied, the crops are growing vigorously. 

Nor let it be forgotten that the rain brings down the ammonia, which, in 
dry states of the atmosphere, will float undisturbed ; and this failing, as well 
as the soluble supply below, would of course aggravate the cause of injury. 

But what can now be done, with the meadows ripe, and not one half or 
one third of a crop? We say, free your pastures at once, and put in the 
whole of the stock, if rain has come,.and eat up the meadows thoroughly 
bare. This will amply relieve the pastures, and afford them the chance of an 
entire new growth. The meadows, with their small produce, will soon be 

eaten up; and let a dressing of two or three ewt. of the best guano be then 
applied to them, and a beautiful new crop, and not very late, will yet be se- 
cured ; the mowing machine and haymaker will soon get it, even if it should 
clash with the harvest; but we are clear that on all kinds of Jand more 
produce, with the present crop given in, will be obtained by such a course, 
and the present crop will be very acceptable of itself. The fog, or aftermath, 
no a prospect of being better after thus supplying the deficiency of 








LIQUID MANURING. 


WE follow up what we have written on this subject, by the following judi- 
cious remarks of the editor of the Albany Cultivator, in his September num- 


ber: 

“Liquid manuring appears to be more particularly applicable to the neigh- 
borhood of towns and cities. Millions of dollars are annually wasted by the 
large quantities of enriching substances which are annually earried off and 
wasted in sewers. It has been computed that the city of London affords 
enough in this way to impart the highest degree of fertility to three hundred 
thousand acres of land; and at the same rate of calculation, New-York would 
fertilize nearly a liundred thousand acres. The most surprising effects have 
lately been obtained from liquid manure in England, far exceeding those from 
any other enriching application. The reason is obvious: the manure is not 
only reduced to the finest degree of division, but the water which holds it 
carries it through all parts of a porous soil, and forms a more perfect inter- 
mixture than could be effected by any other means; at the same time that 
the water performs another most important office, namely, supplying the 
growing plant with the amount of moisture which it so largely needs. 

There is no question that a highly diluted mixture of water and manure is 
the most perfect state in which to apply it; and in the case of sewage-water, 
this mixture being already made, it can be applied in no other way. The 
question immediately arises, How is it to be conveved to the land in the most 
economical manner? This is the most difficult part of the process, for it is 
far cheaper to cart a ton of solid manure than the same amount of fertilizing 
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materials with ten times their weight of water. A very important discussion 
lately took place on this subject in a meeting of the Agricultural Society of 
England, in which it was declared by those versed in hydraulics, and who 
had experience in the conveyance of water in pipes, that so great was the fa- 
cility with which it might be conveyed in pipes by the agency of steam power, 
when compared with carting by horse labor, that the former could be effected 
at less than one tenth the cost of the latter. One great difficulty, however, 
occurred, from the fact that the liquid manure was most wanted on the dryer 
hills, which are least accessible, the towns being usually lower than the sur- 
rounding country ; but this difficulty had been obviated by pumping up with 
a steam engine. Several distinguished and successful farmers bad procured 
hydraulic apparatus for this purpose ; one had placed a hydrant for every 40 
acres of his land, another for every 11 acres, and another for every 3} acres ; 
from these hydrants a hose pipe issued, and was carried round in a circle, wa- 
tering the whole surface regularly. Among these farmers was J. J. Mechi, 
well known by reputation to the farmers in this country, who, from a large 
tank, drove the liquid manure through pipes over his whole farm, employing 
for this purpose the farm engine erected for his mill and threshing machine. 

The London Times furnishes the following account of the extraordinary 
success which has attended an experiment of this kind, and which must un- 
doubtedly be attributed largely to this simple supply of water, as well as to 
the fertilizing influence of the manure. The statement of keeping fifty sheep 
per acre—almost ten times as many as our farmers think of pasturing—would 
draw rather hard on our credulity, were it not otherwise corroborated, and 
had we not already some extraordinary facts at hand of the enormous growth 
resulting from similar treatment :-— 


‘At Myremill, in Ayrshire, Mr. Kennedy feeds under cover in the summer 
months, 220 large oxen, 460 sheep, 20 horses, and 150 store pigs, on 90 acres 
of Italian rye grass. Last summer, his house-fed sheep fattened better than 
in the field, and were kept on Italian rye grass for four months, at the rate of 
56 head per acre! They likewise received a daily supply of steamed food. 
But allowing for this, we find that on this farm each acre of grass keeps about 
four times as much live stock as the average of the cultivated land of similar 
quality in England. Mr. Kennedy has attained his high state of fertility by 
the use of liquid manure, distributed over the farm in pipes, and applied to 
the surface by the force of steam, in a jet-like shower of rain. To use Mr. 
Mechi’s graphic words, he can “increase his wet days” as he finds it neces- 
sary, and when other people’s fields are parched with drought, his are glistening 
with perennial verdure. Having an unfailing supply of water, he can either 
mix it in his manure-tank with a more enriching substance, and so shower it 
over the land, or he can sow guano broadcast over the grass, and then wash 
it in dissolved; or if nothing but moisture is needed, he applies that only. No 
doubt such an apparatus requires a large stock both of capital and skill—the 
one to start it, and the other to conduct it. A most important experiment it 
is, however, and likely to lead to great results ere long.’ 


This subject is yet in the infancy of its successful application—a stage 
which every useful operation must first pass through, before it can reach ma- 
turity. To what extent in practice it may yet reach, is hard to predict; but 
it would certainly be well worthy the efforts of enterprising men in and near 
cities, to provide tanks for the reception of the immense amount of wasted 
wealth in the form of sewage-water, and pipes for its conveyance to the large 
plantations occupied as market-gardens, where it is believed all judicious out- 
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lays would soon repay large dividends in the fine and luxuriant growth they 
would soon occasion.” 

The same writer, in reply to a question proposed by one of his correspond- 
ents, says : 

“The liquid portions of the manure from cattle are greater in bulk, and 
richer in quality, than the same from horses. The real money value of such 
manure must of course vary greatly with circumstances, such as the price of 
the crop raised, and the manner of applying the manure. For example, a 
ton of manure converted into strawberries, selling at four dollars per bushel, 
would return more money than a ton converted into corn at fifty cents, or ruta 
bagas at ten cents per bushel. Again: manure carelessly applied and badly 
mixed with the soil, will not yield one third the return afforded from finely pul- 
verized and thoroughly intermixed materials. Still further: the quantity and 
richness of manure is much controlled by the age, nature, size, condition, treat- 
ment and food of the animal which yields it. 

In Flanders, where manures are well applied, and animals well fed, the urine 
of a single cow is reckoned at an average of $10 per annum—the solid parts 
are estimated at one half to three fourths of this sum. Taking the usual 

rice of guano, $50 per ton, as the standard, the manure from a single cow, 
saved in the best manner, would be worth about $20. This is, however, higher 
than manure is usually sold,and by the common management more than half 
is lost. 

No accurate estimate can, however, be made of the loss, when it is thrown 
into the barn-yard, and exposed to the weather, without knowing other par- 
ticulars. As most farmers manage, by providing straw enough to absorb 
about one fourth of the urine, from one half to two thirds are lost; a larger 
quantity of straw, in connection with leaves, peat, and an occasional layer of 
turf, the latter being the most valuable of all as an absorbent, would save 
nearly the whole, even if exposed to the weather.” 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


MR. CHAPMAN’S LAST IMPORTATION OF HEIFERS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—By the arrival of the “Mary Carson” at Philadel- 
phia, on the 25th of August, I received from Robert Bell, Esq., of Mosbro’ 
Hall, Rainsford, near Liverpool, Eng., four short-horn heifers, These heifers 
were imported for me, by Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy, N. Y., who, until his great 
sale in October last, ranked as one of our best and most enterprising import- 
ers and breeders of short-horn cattle. His importations were always from 
Mr. Bates’ herd, or from that of Mr. Bates’ tenant, Mr. Bell; and as these 
gentlemen always used the same bulls, their herds were nearly identical. Mr. 
Vail always considered the Bates blood the best in his herd; and to its in- 
troduction and continued use, in a great measure, is to be attributed his suc- 
cess as a breeder of short-horns. These heifers, above alluded to, were se- 
lected by Mr. Bell from his own herd, and with particular reference, with one 
exception, to their possessing much of the celebrated Duchess blood of Mr. 
Bates’ herd. This (Duchess) family Mr. Bates considered preferable to any 
other family of short-horns; and the high prices which they now command 
seem to prove conclusively that Mr. Bates was correct in his opinion. Below 
I send you the pedigrees of the four heifers. 
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AGate—Roan; calved Dec. 6, 1850: got by Mr. Bates’ Duchess bull, 3d 
Duke of York (10,166); dam [Annie] by Mr. Bates’ Duchess bull, 2d Cleve- 
land Lad (3,408); g.d. [Annabella] by Mr. Bates’ Duchess bull, Duke of 
Cleveland (1,937); gr. g. d. [Acomb] by Mr. Bates’ Belvidere (1,706). 

Franric—Roan ; calved Sept. 3, 1850: got by Mr. Bates’ Duchess bull, 
4th Duke of York (10,167)—purchased by Earl Ducie, at the sale of Mr. 
Bates’ herd in 1850, for £210; dam [Faith] by Mr. Bates’ Duchess bull, 4th 
Duke of Northumberland (3,649); g. d. [Fidget] by Mr. Bates’ 2d Earl of 
Darlington (1,945); gr. g.d. [Fletcher] by a son of Young Wynyard (2,859). 

Bouxte—Roan; calved April 25, 1849: got by 4th Duke of York (10,- 
167)—as above; dam [Cicely] by Mr. Bates’ Duchess bull, Duke of North- 
umberland (1,940); g.d. [Craggs] by ason of 2d Hubback (2,682); gr.g.d. 
[Craggs] bought of Mr. Bates, and descended from the stock of the late Mr. 
Maynard. 

Bricnr Eyes 3d—Red; calved June 23, 1850: got by Earl Derby (10,- 
177); dam [Bright Eyes 2d] by Lord George Bentinck (9,317); g. d. [Bright 
Eyes] by Conqueror (6,885); gr. g.d. by a son of Bearl (65); gr. g. g. d. by 
Mason’s Son of Comet (155); gr. g.g¢.g.d. by Wellington (683). 

These heifers were all bred to Bates’ bulls before being sent out from Eng- 
land. Respectfully yours, S. P. Cnaprmay. 


Mt, Pleasant Farm, Clockville, Madison Co., N.Y., Sept. 5, 1853. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. . 


Ir is one of the self-denying duties which one owes to the public, to con- 
tend against that which is good in itself, and which, under certain circum- 
stances, would be of very great value, while existing conditions are absolutely 
fatal to its present success, and render it absolutely sure that money invested 
with the most honest and the most patriotic intentions will be essentially thrown 
away. 

Such, in our view, are the beautiful designs laid out, as on a map, with 
great skill, by some of our contemporaries, in relation to agricultural education. 

If designed for the Duke of Sutherland, or him of Orleans, they could not, 
perhaps, be improved; or if reference is had to a community of rich planters, 
who enjoy, otium cum dignitate, as the Latins say, a life of quiet and honor- 
able leisure, while overseers or superintendents are employed to direct every 
hour’s labor done through the year—if they at the same time wish to oversee 
and direct the superintendent, and actually be, what they often nominally are, 
super-superintendents, these plans are admirably designed. But such, we 
apprehend, is not the condition of any of the farming communities through- 
out this country. Our Southern planters’ sons have no taste, generally, for 
those duties, and, therefore, no desire to qualify themselves for a more judi- 
cious and successful management of their affairs; and comparatively few plant- 
ers, perhaps, have the funds wherewith to found such institutions, and also 
support their sons for several years in acquiring the knowledge of which they are 
conscious they actually have need. Most farmers are in the same category 
in this business of education, in which so many of them are in reference to 
the cultivation of their farms. They know their deficiencies, but are too poor 
to begin with buying manures. Could the improved crops be made available 
in advance, they would go into the work of reform with zeal. But Professor 
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Mapes holds his ‘improved superphosphates’ under a lock which nothing 
but eagles and guineas can unfasten; and the poor farmer must remain, for 
the present, essentially where he is. 

We are far from advocating indolence or indifference in these matters. 
Something must be done, and that too without much delay, or many of our 
farmers who are now only poor will be actual bankrupts; and many a farm, 
now under mortgage for half its value, will be sold under the hammer, or the 
mortgage will be foreclosed, and the occupant be not only stripped of his farm, 
but of his house also. 

We look, however, for something more practicable, and requiring less out- 
lay, than is contemplated by any of these thorough systems, We are anxious 
for something to relieve the classes we have just described. Access may now 
be had by the sons of the wealthy to the best schvols of this country, or of 
Europe. They annually expend far more than would be required for this pur- 
pose in mere pleasure, and, therefore, the public are not very urgently called 
upon to provide for them. 

One of the best discussions of this subject we have seen, and one of the 
most thorough systems proposed, is by our learned and accomplished friends 
of the Polytechnic Journal, in their September issue. But, ifwe do not read 
them incorrectly, they also furnish evidence that, for the masses, their splendid 
system would be of little practical utility. We refer to what they say of the 
honest, but essentially unschooled “ Dutchmen” of Pennsylvania. Could our 
farming communities throughout the States present the same evidence of thrift 
which do these “ stereotyped” farmers of the Quaker State, we should be more 
prosperous and successful than we shall ever be under all the schools and col- 
leges which the most ambitious and most hopeful anticipate. Let us notice 
what our friends say :-— 

“How comes it that the ‘Dutchmen’ of Pennsylvania, as they are gene- 
rally termed, are invariably acknowledged to be good farmers? Because they 
have brought with them from their fatherland a system of farming requiring 
them to manure one third or one fourth of the lands under tillage regularly 
every year. These men have adhered to the mode of farming practised by 
their fathers and ancestors; they transplanted that stereotyped system upon 
the fertile region of Pennsylvania—the same system which has kept the lands 
of their fathers thousands of years ina perfectly productive state, and on the 
same soil which was ploughed by the Romans in the time of the Emperor 
Augustus.* We do not mean to say that the Germans of Pennsylvania farm 
their lands according to proper rules and the principles of agricultural science, 
or that their system of farming is to be imitated ; or that they could not do 
better—far from it; they have yet much to learn ; but they were wise enough 
to adhere to an old, well-tried system, and their fields show the result of it. 
Every one who visits that portion of Pennsylvania where the Germans reside 
will be agreeably surprised with the appearance of the fields, meadows, and 
those large barns and manure-heaps, the secret of their success. Every strip 
of land is well cultivated and tended with care; every meadow drained or 
irrigated. The whole aspect of their estates shows that they love and cherish 
the soil. They work themselves; their daughters and wives work ; all work. 
They have little hired labor, and yet, with that small amount of labor, they 
produce large crops, and are very prosperous. To these ‘ Dutchmen’ Penn- 
sylvania owes much of her wealth, her prosperity, the high rank which she 
holds among her sister States, and the fortitude with which she endured the 





* See Fleischmann’s Report on Agriculture, in the Report of the U.S. Patent Office, 1847, 
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memorable financial crisis. The Germans of Pennsylvania seldom emigrate 
to the West, to exhaust or ruin another tract of land; and when they are 
obliged to move, in order to make their children also independent tillers of 
the soil, they always carry with them their industry ; and their good farming 
has become proverbial throughout the Union. 

Had the Southern planter gone to work in a similar manner; had he only 
now and then endeavored to remunerate his lands for the excessive cropping, 
with a few loads of manure; had he followed a regular rotation of crops; had 
he kept up a system of farming and not of exhausting, the aspect of things 
of our neighbors would be a different one. That ruinous system was begun 
by the first settlers: all wanted to get rich too fast, without reference to their 
successors, and the future prosperity of their adopted country. The deed is 
done; but it is not too late to remedy the evil. The remedy consists not in 
the analysis of the soil, notin the study of chemistry, not in a patent manure ; 
neither is it in the knowledge of the fine points of a horse, cow, or bull, the 
production of the tallest corn, largest tobacco leaf, or a great crop of wheat, 
cotton, or sugar. All such knowledge and all such speculations do not strike 
the evil at the root.” 

This page of quotation contains or implies a vast deal, and, if it shows us 
any thing, it shows us that the “land well cultivated and tended with care,” 
“every meadow drained,” and the “little hired labor,” while they adhere to 
the systems of their fathers beyond the sea, “ requiring them to manure one 
third or one fourth of the lands under tillage regularly every year,”—“ the 
same system which has kept the lands of their fathers thousands of years in 
a perfectly productive state,”—contain the entire solution of the problem 
which is set before the agriculturists of this country. 

Neither these learned editors nor ourselves have less regard for edu¢ation 
in general, nor for agricultural education, than others have, nor will we con- 
sent to be placed on a lower platform on this subject than the writer of the 
article from which this extract is taken; but the difference is this: while he 
proposes a thoroughly furnished college, or university even, at once, we think 
we must go step by step, and raise the mass of our farmers into an atino- 
sphere where they can see more clearly what they now refuse even to examine, 
and furnish them also with the means for still greater advance, by their own 
acquired resources. In this way, ultimate success is certain. In every other, 
as we view the subject, nothing is certain but defeat. 





WHERE THE CORN COMES FROM. 


An English paper says:—It is proved by the return of the foreign coin 
trade in the last few years, that a change is taking place in the principal 
sources of the supply of food. The United States and the Baltic are no 
longer, by any means, our largest producers. Their yearly surplus falls short 
of our yearly wants, and it is from the fertile districts and fine rivers of 
Eastern Europe that we now draw our greatest and most inexhaustible 
supply. In 1841, when the total imports of wheat into this kingdom were 
2,400,000 quarters, only 230,000 quarters, or about one tenth, came from 
Russia, Turkey, or the Mediterranean. In 1852, the total import of wheat 
(exclusive of flour) was about 3,200,000 quarters, of which 1,700,000 quar- 
ters came from the ports of those countries; and taking the whole import of 
corn at 6,750,000 quarters, that of the East was 3,500,000 quarters, 
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Of this quantity a large proportion is shipped at Galatz and Ibraila, and 
other Turkish ports, which are the natural channels for the abundant produce 
of Hungary, and the fertile provinces south of the Danube. Egypt also 
sent us in 1852 no less than 279,000 quarters in 143 vessels, M. Mongré- 
dien points out that this large and increasing trade is almost exclusively in 
the hands of Greek merchants established in England, with branch houses in 
the Levant, and that the ingenuity and perseverance of the Greeks are dis- 
played to an extraordinary degree by the manner in which they have con- 
trived, in about thirty years, to found and retain this extensive commerce. 
The Greek firms in England amount to about 200, and the yearly amount of 
their transactions in the grain trade alone is computed at no less than four 
millions. Their business is conducted with the utmost diligence and exact- 
ness, and even in this country the Greeks successfully compete with the 
traders in corn from all parts of the world. 





TUNNELS OF THE WORLD. 


Tue below article on the tunnels of world was prepared by General Dear- 
born for the use of the Maine Legislature. It will be found to contain much 
useful and interesting information : - 

“Although scarcely any two tunnels are exactly alike, as to the strata 
through which they pass, the size, length, number, and depth of shafts, the 
quantity of water to be extracted, the climate of locality, and the lining—all 
of which affect the cost—and time required for the work, still a near and 
approximate decision can be arrived at by examining the details of those 
already finished, and comparing them with a proposed tunnel, if the same 
tools and appliances are to be used for working in both cases. If improve- 
ments are introduced, such as steam drills, cutting and boring apparatus, &c., 
then the cost and time will be modified in proportion to the rapidity and 
expense with which these machines can be made to do their work. 

The machines invented for boring Hoosac Mountain, and excavating the 
Mount Cenis tunnel, exhibit great ingenuity ; the former has been tried, and 
gives good results, bidding fair to answer the ends proposed; but a longer 
trial is required to determine its merits. The latter, it is said, will cut 22 
feet in solid rock in twenty-four hours; but it has not, to my knowledge, been 
tested to any great extent as yet, so that we must wait further experiments 
before a correct opinion can be formed of its ultimate aid in tunnelling. 

The tunnels enumerated have, been constructed on the usual method of 
carrying on such works. 

The constructing of tunnels for aqueducts, mining, &c., dates back to the 
earliest period of history. Those mentioned by Strabo, through Mount 
Patus, for regulating the height of the water in Copais, in Beeotia, are some 
of thirty stadia, equal to 3.447 miles in length, and were works of great 
labor. The tunnels of Egypt, and those of the celebrated Roman aqueducts, 
and the tunnel at Lake A!bano, 6,000 feet long, cut through lava, in 398 B. c., 
are monuments worthy of their 

There is a tunnel reported to have been found under an arm of the sea, 
near Marseilles, from Abbey St. Victoria to Fort St. Nicholas, having an arch 
of 60 feet span, and being 1,625 feet long, supposed to be of Roman origin. 
The first tunnel constructed for canal navigation was on the Languedoc canal, 
in 1666, planned by F. Andreossy. 
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France has fifty-six tunnels on her canals and railroads, thirty-six of which 
have an aggregate length of 45.44 miles. The longest of small size,is 7.45 
miles, and that of large dimensions is 3.52 miles long. The Rouen and 
Havre Railroad has eight tunnels; Paris and Lyons eight also. 

That truly grand work, the aqueduct from the Durance to Marseilles, has 
three tunnels, whose total length is 10.56 miles. That through the Taillades 
had 7,320 gallons of water pumped out of it each minute, during a part 
of the time it was in progress, to carry it on to completion. There was a 
tunnel projected for the Picardy Canal of 8.51 miles in length, but two short 
ones were substituted for it. 

On the German railroads there are ten tunnels. The George Stalton tun- 
nel in the Harz Mountains is 6.48 miles long. It was begun in 1777, and 
finished in 1800, and cost £71,172. 

Spain has some railroad tunnels. Sardinia States have a number: one at 
Mount Giovi, nearly two miles long, on the Genoa and Turin Railroad. There 
are on this railroad, in twenty-five miles through the Apennines, nine tun- 
nels; and the road is considered one of the most difficult pieces of railroad 
engineering ever undertaken. 

The Mont Cenis tunnel, projected for the Lyons and Turin Railroad, is one 
of the grandest works of this nature ever contemplated. It is to be 7.63 
miles long, and 19 x 25 feet in size. The plans for it, and the machinery to 
work it, were designed by the Chevalier Mause, the distinguished engineer 
of this railroad. A board of scientific gentlemen, engineers, and geologists, 
were appointed to examine those plans, &c., and they decided unanimously 
in favor of the project. The estimated cost is $2,615,000, and the time fixed 
for its completion is five years. The summit of the post-road over this 
mountain is 2,400 feet above the tunnel ; the mountain is 2,450 feet above 
this. No shafts are to be sunk. 

In Switzerland, in Val Cristallena, the Alps are to be pierced by a tunnel 
for the Italian and German Junction Railroad, 3.5 miles long. . 

The Sémmering tunnel, through a mountain of that name in Austria, is 
one mile long. j 

Hungary has a mineral railroad tunnel, ten miles long, just completed, 

England has forty-eight canal tunnels, of an aggregate length of forty miles, 
the longest of which is over three miles, on the Huddersfield Canal, if we 
except one reported eighteen miles long on the Bridgewater Canal. She 
has also seventy-nine railroad tunnels, forty-nine of which amount to 32.53 
miles: the longest is 361 miles. 

The London and Birmingham Railroad has eight tunnels; London and 
Dover, five ; Newcastle and Carlisle, five. 

A canal tunnel of five miles in length was projected for the Manchester 
and Bolton Canal, and one 4.5 miles long for the Portsmouth and Corydon 
Canal, but were not constructed. 

The United States have sixty-seven tunnels on canals and railroads, the 
largest of which is about one mile. The details of these are now difficult 
to obtain. Many of them are short, however. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has sixteen tunnels; Parkersburg Railroad, 
seventeen ; Hempfield Railroad, seven. 

A tunnel of 4.04 miles was projected by the celebrated engineer, General 
Bernard, in 1825, for the passage of the Alleghany Mountains, by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

In the foregoing statement there are no doubt many tunnels omitted, as I 
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have mentioned those only that are contained in works in my own library, 
with three or four exceptions. 

The art of tunnelling has been so extensively practised, that they are not 
now looked upon by engineers and others as such formidable obstacles as 
they formerly were.” 
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Tuts popular Institution has issued the following Programme of their 
twenty-sixth Annual Fair: 


“October Ist, 3d, 4th, 5th, Castle Garden will be open for the reception of 
goods and specimens. 

Oct. 6th, Castle Garden will be open for the admission of visitors, from 9 
A.M. until 10 P.M., and continue the same each day (Sundays excepted) 
until the close. 

Oct. 10th, Testing of ploughs, near Frye’s Hotel, Flatbush, on the plank- 
road to Coney Island, at 11 o’clock A. M. 

Oct. 11, Ploughing and Spading Matches, same place, 11 o’elock A.M. 

Oct. 17, Special exhibition of roses and cut flowers, at 12 o’clock M. 

Oct. 19th, 20th, and 21st, Cattle show at Hamilton Square. 

Oct. 20th, Anniversary Address, at Metropolitan Hall, at 7 P.M. Tickets 
may be had at Castle Garden, or of any of the Managers. : 

At their Fair last year, the Managers awarded 90 gold medais; 304 silver 
medals ; silver cups and plate to the value of $1167 25; cash premiums, in 
place of cups, medals, &c., $677 25; 174 volumes of books to apprentices, 
minors, and others ; $20, and three bronze medals, the Van Schaick premium ; 
and 175 premiums on fire-works. 

The list of premiums offered for this year has been materially increased, 
particularly those in the Agricultural and Horticultural departments. 






































The annual exhibition of cattle of all breeds, and all useful farm stock, 
will be held at Hamilton Square, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st days of Octo- 
ber. Hamilton Square is situated between the Third and Fourth Avenues, 
and Sixty-sixth and Sixty-ninth streets, four miles from the City Hall. The 
railroad cars and several lines of omnibuses pass it every hour in the day. 
Every arrangement will be made for the accommodation of exhibitors. 

The Clerk will be in attendance on the ground, on the 17th and 18th days 
of October, for the purpose of receiving entries. Feed of all kinds will be 
provided on the ground, at the cheapest rates. 

Competition is open for stock from any part of the United States. No 
entrance-money will be required. 

It is very desirable that a catalogue, for the use of the judges and visitors, 
should be ready for delivery at an early period. It will greatly facilitate this 
object, if the exhibitors will send their entries, with pedigrees, &c., to A. 
Chandler, Corresponding Secretary, No. 351 Broadway, as early as possible. 
Copies of the Premium List for the Agricultural Department may be ob- 
tained at pay time, by applying at the rooms of the Institute, No. 351 
Broadway, where all inquiries will be promptly answered.” 


Let all with one accord lend their aid to the advancement of this useful 
institution. | 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE more we examine this immense collection, the more we are gratified 
and astonished at its extent and its excellent display. Several times we have 
passed through it with friends from abroad, who could devote but a short 
time to its examination, and we find that a rapid survey, which allows no 
careful observation of any one thing, consumes quite three hours, while, not- 
withstanding the numerous visits we have paid to the Crystal Palace, 
each consuming from four to seven hours, so far are we from being familiar 
with all its beauties, that we make new discoveries every hour we spend 
there. But some kind of directory is necessary for a satisfactory examination. 
We have also met friends there who had been over the building two or three 
hours alone, and with nothing to guide them in the selection of objects for 
examination, who were about to give up in despair, like a stranger set down in 
a large city, without a map te guide his movements, really seeing nothing in a 
satisfactory manner, while they were delighted with the few we have pointed 
out to them, and considered themselves well paid for the cost and trouble of the 
visit; and they left with a resolve to make another journey to the city when- 
ever practicable, to complete what was so delightful in its commencement. 
You are often within arm’s length of an object of great interest, which 
something less attractive prevents you from examining, and when you after- 
wards read the description of it, you are sorely grieved that it escaped your 
notice. A good descriptive catalogue, arranged in the order they occur, 
would be of immense advantage. The printed catalogue is systematic, but it 
does not answer this design. 

We purpose, in a humble measure, to supply this deficiency by an enumer- 
ation and short description of many of the more interesting articles there to 
be seen, and in the order in which they occur in passing through the build- 
ing. We made a very short list of this kind in our last number; but so 
many objects of interest have since béen added; that we now go over the 
same ground again, naming only without describing what were then re- 
ferred to. 

We start from beneath the dome, and, omitting all the statuary for a 
separate chapter, begin with the French department, and in the first section 
of it from the dome on the western nave, or that leading io the Sixth Avenue 
entrance, 

Here is the very splendid show belonging to the Government of France, the 

GosBELIN TAPESTRY AND ANCIENT Sevres Ware. This kind of ware 
we described in our last number, when referring to the collection of M. 
Lahoche. The articles we are now going to describe were not then opened : 

The first piece of embroidery on your right as you enter the section is 
Le Loup er v’AGneav, or THE WoLF AND THE Lamp, after Desportes; a 
most elegant piece of art, which multitudes would mistake for an ancient 
painting. Then an Avrumy Scens, after Leasoret, the lower portion of which 
we think is finer than the upper, though all parts are superb. La Lice er 
sa CompaGNon is a most. perfect representation of three or four dogs. 
Next, Suszer pz CHasss, or the representation of the chase, with a combi- 
nation of moving and of still life. Over the door-way, opposite the entrance, 
is a splendid picture of Mounrarx Scenery, repemeeine two goats contend- 
ing for a passage across a narrow bridge, on which they have met, with the 
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wild scenery of a mountain torrent. Near the top of the heights is a tower. 
We can conceive of nothing finer than this piece of embroidery. A Win- 
rkR Scene and fine landscapes complete this series. Some of the latter are 
of less pretensions than those on the opposite side, and will not detain you 
30 long. These on the left are the Beauvais tapestry. 

On a stand, in the centre of the court, is a most imposing vase of the 
ancient Sévres ware, which will be more admired the more it is examined. 
The tables are covered with similar ware, plates, tea-sets, bottles, pitchers, &c. 
On the left, as you enter, is an elegant tea-set, having the appearange of 
open-work ; and on the right is another which is actually thus ornamented, 
the ware being double. These are beth very superb. Other vases in and 
near the corners of the court are worthy of especial notice. 

Upon the tables lining the nave is an admirable collection of groups in 
terra cotta. Old men and children, mothers and grandmothers, beggars and 
the more prosperous, all are represented by the most perfect statuettes. The 
expression of the countenances of each is a pleasing study for a long time. 
Still, multitudes pass by them with scarcely a glance. 

Entering the next court, as numbered in the printed catalogue, or towards 
Fortieth street, are specimens of 

Beteran SucGar anp Canpy, very fine. Here is also a Vemep Heap, 
unlike others found on the Italian side, and not so beautiful; also a collec- 
tion of Giass anp Curna, CLorus anp Orn Ciorus, Cuemicats, &c. 

Still farther on we find various manufactures, including snuff, flax, cloths, 
&c., and cotton, woellen and silk goods, some very elegant, with shawls, 
gloves, hose, &c. All these are from Belgium. 

In the next court we find goods from Saxony, consisting of Musica. 
InsrruMENtTS, Torter Articies, &c. Next, a handsome case of VaAriertEs, 
from Nuremburg; a MAcuINE FoR DRILLING THE Eyes or NEEDLES, very 
ingenious, which drew the prize at the London Exhibition ; elegant scissors, 
shears, knives, locks, balances, &c., from the German States. 

Turning to the right, we notice a bas-relief, representing ARMIN AND 
TuusNELpA, marble, very fine ; curtains, furniture, pianos, &c. One of these 
is the 

MecnuanicaL Piano of Mons. Debain. It is played by machinery, 
without the use of the keys, and renders the highest styles of opera music 
with admirable effect. It is“a very ingenious instrument. A gentleman is 
in attendance to play and to exhibit its structure. 

The next court, which borders on the west nave, contains the elegant 
wares of M. Lahoche, described in our last number. The very courteous 
exhibitor and his equally courteous friend who assists him, have spared us 
and others the trouble of many inquiries as to the portraits on their wares, 
by affixing names to the likenesses on the ancient Sévres ware, of which we 
gave the list in our September number. Some very beautiful Cologne 
bottles, and bottles for various cosmetics, &c., were not specially referred to in 
our former description, but are worthy of being found and carefully examined. 
Another article, not before mentioned, is a very curious MecuanicaL Turn- 
mv@ Crock, which is worthy of especial notice. 

Rapwaet’s Hoty Famty, in porcelain, is also exhibited by M. Lahoche, 
and is most superb. So also are the small bronzes at the end of his tables. 

Opposite this ware are some chandeliers, of beautifully chaste design, by 
Lerolle Brothers, from Paris. In one, each pendant bears a lily of pure 
white, contrasting with good effect the bronze or gilt of the branches. 
Another is ornamented with beautifully-arranged pink-colored flowers. 
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Near these, in the centre of the court, stands a fine bust of Louis Napoleon, 
and another, on the table, of Cerito, a famous dancing-girl of Paris. 

The bronzes of Messrs. Lerolle are exquisitely done, and in exceedingly 
good taste; single or in groups. 

At the entrance of the next row of courts stands a case of exquisite silk 
goods—French, of course—exhibited by A. T. Stewart & Co. Beyond this, 
which is surrounded also by silks, velvets, d&c., exceedingly rich, are beautiful 
articles for the toilet, cushions, &c. Preserves, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
are also in this vicinity. One table, as you enter the next row of courts, is 
covered with specimens of bronzes, of zine, statuettes, &c., of most excellent 
style and finish. Here also is a group in bronzed plaster, the Amazon AND 
Tiger, much reduced in size; mechanical churns, glass filters, &c. 

In the next court is a case of exquisitely fine muslin; a duplicate dress of the 
French Empress, containing seventeen yards, and two yards in width, is so 
fine that the whole can be crowded into a common-sized tumbler. Its price 
is 1,000 francs. It is exhibited by Gindre & Cie., Lyons. Many other 
elegant goods are in the same case, or are arranged near by. Bertrand’s 
case of plaster casts is a very curious and pleasing collection. 

If we now pass round to the south nave, and go through the row of courts 
in this same French and German department, but lining the westerly side 
of the south nave, we find splendid goods of very various character, including 
guns, pistols, swords, &c.; woollen and silk goods, of various kinds, excellent 
and sometimes superb in quality. Among other matters of interest is a 
Musica Tasre. It is of mahogany, covered by a marble slab, beneath 
which 3s arranged a musical box, playing twelve pieces. It is valued at $250 
or $300. 

Artists of various kinds would be much interested in hundreds of entries 
we have not referred to. But this is all our plan will permit us to describe 
in this, one quarter of the lower floor of the main building. 

We next purpose to visit the gallery over the ground already examined. 


[Zo be Continued. | 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


We commence, in this number, a report of the Agricultural Department, 
of which we intend to publish full descriptions, illustrating those of especial 
interest, so far as we can, by engravings, until the readers of our journal 
shall be well posted up in every thing relating to this branch of the subject. 
We shall endeavor to do the same with the machinery. 

That we may know what progress we make, we shall follow the order in 
which the several implements are locatetl, beginning in the gallery at the 
Washington Monument. This does not belong to us, especially, and we are 
glad that it does not. It is very analogous to a new variety of fruit which 
some farmer might try to produce, by mixing up potatoes, apples, melons, 
peppers, mustard, and pumpkins. Were all these duly mingled in one 
growth, perhaps the architects of this monument might insert a block in the 
walls which should represent the new monster. 

The first implement that presents itself to our notice is a new 

Iron Sme-Hitt Proven. The beam turns on a pivot, through an entire 
semicircle, so that the driver and the team change positions, while the plough- 
share retains the same position. The share, cutter, &c., are double ; that is, 
it consists of two shares and cutters, placed back to back. The mould-board 
is also double, but both parts are on one side of the plough. A: few imches 
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behind the cutter, it is divided into three pieces, two of which may be called 
wings, each turning on a hinge. These wings are attached one behind the 
other. The hinder one is covered partially by the foremost ; but when the 
beam is swung half round, this hinder wing becomes the foremost ; and each 
is so shaped, that when its position is reversed, it is m the proper shape and 
position to turn the furrow in a proper manner. It is not necessary to unhitch 
the team, but the holder of the plough sets the beam free of its fastening, 
and suffers the team to draw it round, as they resume their places in or by 
the last furrow. It was patented by Hall & Speir, Pittsburgh, Pa., in Janu- 
ary, 1853. 

Two Iron Ptoveus, from the same establishment, are also exhibited, less 
remarkable than the preceding for any new feature they present, except that 
there is no wood-work about them, and that they are very light and manage- 
able. The use of iron in place of wood, in very many cases in which the 
softer and more perishable material has been employed, seems very much on 
the increase. 

A small Maize Harvester, or Corn Currer, exhibited by Jacob H. 
Youn, Mount Pulaski, Ill. It is claimed for this machine that it will harvest 
sixteen or twenty acres a day, with a man and a boy. [It drops the bundle 
at the pleasure of the laborers. Its cost is from fifteen to twenty dollars. 

From this small model no very good idea can be formed of its actual 
capacities, but to us it appears too complicated to work easily and successfully. 

Hay Press, without name or description, a small model. 

GotpeN Harvesrer, a reaping, raking, and bundling machine combined. 
A. Elliott. There are some very good points about this machine. The 
horse travels behind his work rather than by the side of it; and this is a 
great gain of power. We regard this a very important consideration. The 
machine is simple: a single shaft running in the line of the motion of the 
machine produces all its action. It is guided by a lever attached to two 
hind wheels, after the fashion of a rudder. Upon the shaft are cranks to 
which the knives are attached, and also the drums upon which the bands 
revolve. 

Move. or Troven, &c., For Feepine Pies. This is a simple but very 
good invention, exhibited by R. M. Abbies, Thompsonville, Ct. In front of 
the pen is a swinging partition, suspended from the top by a hinge, the 
natural position of which isin front of the feeding-bowl. By pressure, this 
is swung over the feeding-bowls, and the swine are kept away from them 
while they are cleaned or filled. When the pressure is removed, they return 
to their place. Over each bowl is a sort of concave iron frame which admits 
the head of the swine, but not the body. Hence they must stand outside, 
and eat like more civilized animals. 

A Reapine Macutng, model; nameless; not in working order. 

Forks, Hay-Currers, and Scyruzs, by David J. Millard, Clayville, from 
Paris Furnace Company, Oneida co., N. Y. These are excellent tools. 

Forks, Rakes, and Hoss, by Tuttle Manufacturing Company, Naugatuck, 
Ct. These are very handsomely wrought. Agency, 14 Dey street. 

Horse Rake, a small model, nameless, but seems well contrived. 

Toots, from Old Colony Iron Company, Taunton, Mass. 

Suovets and Spapes, from E. & J. Bussing & Co., very handsome. 

Mor Hanoi, H. & J. Marsh & Co. This is a capital contrivance, but 
not new. 

Brooms, Moorr’s Parent. This is designed for keeping the material 
of the broom tight and strong, even though some portion of it may have 
been used up. It is worthy of attention. 
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Horse Raxe. This handsome model of a rake has spring teeth, and 
frees itself from stones, &e. 

Hors, by the American Hoe Company, Ct. Agents, Boyd & Keen, 11 

Gold street. ae of these hoes are very massive, suited for the most un- 
yielding soils, and are finished in the most excellent manner. 

ScyrHes, by Mansfield & Lamb, Smithfield, R. I. 

Scy?tHE Snatas, by A. Kimball & Sons, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hanp Cuttivarors, Hann Harrows, Horse Rakes, Crapizs, Hors, 
Forks, &e., by Longett & Griffin, N. Y., Agents for Oxford Hoe and Edge- 
tool Company. 

LaverNne’s Macuines For Ratstinc Packaces, a very good contrivance, 
which can be made portable or stationary. A modification of this might be 
applied to unloading hay. Office, 678 Sixth Avenue. 

Toots, in variety, by Ralph & Co. 

Curiosiry. We notice on this table a Batt or Harr, four inches in 
diameter, one of eleven of equal size, taken from the stomach of a cow. 
Nothing is stated of their effects on the animal. 

Horser-sHor Trtes For Drarnine Lanps AND For CELLARS, an excellent 
article, by A. S. Babcock, Albany. Price, $12 to $18 per thousand. 

Rirtes ror Scytues, by Edward Crossman, Canaan Four Corners. 

Dovusie Lever Cuury, John O'Neill, Xenia, O. 

Corn anp Gratn Dritt. Deering & Dederick, Albany, N.Y. This drill 
took the prize at Utica in 1852. 

Snove ts, Forks, &e., by G. Gay, Pierce & Wood, and by Henry Par- 
tridge & Son, Medfield, Mass. 

KimpBatt’s Parent SHovet, with malleable iron socket, from Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fire-escare Lapper, by Mr. Dederick. This is a very good arrangement 
for escaping from a house when the lower stories are on fire. 

A Two-wkeEELep Pioves. A very heavy implement, but possibly useful 
for certain purposes. The wheels are some 12 or 15 inches in diameter, 
fixed near the point of draught. 

PLovcus, by Minor Horton & Co. 

Sree, Movtp-soarp PLovens, Garrett & Cottman, Cincinnati, O. It is 
claimed for these ploughs that they are susceptible of a much finer polish 
than the cast-iron ploughs; that they will scour in the most adhesive soil, 
and will not rust as soon as the cast iron ploughs; that they run much 
lighter to the team. The edges of the shares are laid with steel, and can be 
kept sharp. Price, from $8. 50 to $15. 

Mvumma’s Parent Corn SHELLER AND APPLE-ROOT GRINDER. 

Inpia-rusBER Wasuinc Macnuine. This machine combines both the 
pressing and the rubbing process in as simple a form as possible, and appears 
to do the work as well as any machine can do it. It is adapted to delicate 
goods as well as to coarser fabrics. E. L. Evans is patentee, 341 Broad 
street. 

TILLINGHAM’s Premium CHuRN. 

ImproveD Bran Dusrer, by Carr & Hughes, Cincinnati, O., and Cam- 
bridge City, Ia. It is claimed that this is an improvement on former patents. 
We have not the means of testing the justice of the claim. 

takes, by A. E. Lyman, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 

Reapine’s Corn SnHerter anp Grarn Dryer. These two machines 
were described in our number for June last, p. 374. They both are excellent 
for the uses for which they are designed, and are of moderate cost. The 
ormer will shell corn as fast as a man can shovel it into the hoppers. 
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PALMER'S IMPROVED SPIKE THRESHER. 


Tue foregoing is a perspective view of a spike machine, with improvements 
to guard against the accidents which often have happened, from the bursting 
of the cylinder, or from spikes being thrown out by the centrifugal force of 
the machine. 

These improvements are simple and effective, and consist in a change in the 
construction of the feed-board and cylinder, and in the addition of a protective 
roller, placed between the operator and the cylinder. 

In the lower part of the feed-board an aperture or opening (C) is left, 
through which stones or any similiar foreign substances which may chance to 
be held in the straw are discharged from, and are prevented from being car- 
ried into the machine; and from which result, in the ordinary spike thresh- 
ers, not only injury to the machine, but oftentimes accident to the operator. 
This aperture is so contrived that while it allows all such substances freely to 
pass out.of the machine, the easy and rapid entrance of the grain into the 
thresher is not hindered or interfered with. 

The cylinder is secured against bursting by means of three strong iron 
bands encircling it at either end and in the middle, while the spikes are pre- 
vented from being thrown out by the centrifugal force, by being deeply in- 
serted in the staves of the cylinder, and with a “heav y; deep-cut screw. 

Directly in front of the cy linder, and just above the aperture left in the 
feed-board, is placed a protective roller, (D,) its gudgeons moving on helical 

springs, which allow the roller to be elevated so as to accommodate itself to 

the quantity of feed given, but not sufficiently stiff and rigid to counterba- 
lance the natural weight of the roller. This roller, however, is so contrived 
that it can be elevated only to a certain distance, sufficiently to permit the 
free entrance of the grain, but not so far as to allow the hand or limbs of the 
operator to be drawn into the machine. This roller is also of the further use 
to intercept any spikes or teeih which may, by any possible accident, become 
broken or thrown out, and prevent any accident resulting therefrom. 

These improvements may also, at a small expense, be added to the ordinary 
spike threshers, and they will be furnished to all those who, holding such 
threshers, desire to retain them, and wish to have their use made safe. 

By means of these improvements all liability to accident is removed, while 
at the same time the machine, from having an increased number of teeth in 
the cylinder, will accomplish more work in a given time, and with greater 
perfection. 
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PALMER’S IMPROVED HORSE-POWER. 


Tue annexed illustration gives a perspective view 
of Palmer’s New and Improved Horse-Power, which, 
though originally designed by the inventor to ac- 
company his threshing machines, (before described,) 
is well adapted and fitted to be used whenever power 
is needed, and in combination with any kind of ma- 
chinery. 

It is distinguished from horse-powers ordinarily 
in use, by being so constructed that any required 
length of leverage—from twelve to twenty-five feet 
—may be obtained and rendered available, and 
that two, threef or even a greater number of bands, 
may be worked at the same time, and thus motion 
be applied, at one and the same time, to various 
kinds of machinery. From the increased length of 
leverage obtained in this machine over ordinary 
horse-powers, the power applied is rendered much 
more effective; while at the same time all liability 
of accident to the user is removed by the peculiar 
manner in which the power is transferred, and 
which is done without the necessity or use of cogs, 
cog-wheels, and shafts. 

Power or motion is’ transferred from the horse- 
power, by means of bands, or chains, playing in 
points of support attached to the ends of the arms 
or levers, by which arrangement the power is not 
only used at the best advantage—length of lever- 
age being considered—but it is also made available 
without a necessity for cog-wheels or shafts, and, 
therefore, with much less loss from friction. 

By means of a series of conical pulleys on the 
large wheel attached to the horse-power, and from 
which motion is imparted to any required machine- 
ry, different velocities may be given, so that the 
horse-power may be adapted to different uses, 
where different resistances are to be overcome. 

This improved horse-power is peculiarly well 
adapted to drive an upright or other saw, wherever 
their use is desired, as the velocity of the saw may 
be readily varied according to the character of the 
wood or material to be acted on; and such saws 
will be furnished in connection with the horse- 
powers, whenever they may be desired. 

These powers are also simple in their construc- 
tion, not liable to get out of order,and may be made 
(excepting the few castings, and the other iron 
work) by any intelligent farmer or mechanie ; and 
they are also so framed and put together that 
they can easily be separated into their several parts, 
and be rendered compact and convenient for transportation or storage. 
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PALMER’S THRESHER. 


PALMER'S AMERICAN ROTARY SEED AND GRAIN THRESHER. 
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Amip the 
crowd of agri- 
cultural imple- 
ments on ex- 
hibition at the 
CrystalPalace, 
we find Palm- 
er’s American 
Rotary Seed 
and Grain 
Thresher, a 
representation 
of which we 
have annexed, 
with its straw 
separator and 
winnower at- 
tached. This 
machine has 
all the advan- 
tages of the 
common flail 
in threshing, 
and not as lia- 
ble to injure 
the grain or 
seed as the 
common spike 
thresher. It is 
a labor-saving 
machine, sim- 
ple in its con- 
struction, not 
liable to get 
out of repair, 
and isso made 
that none of 
its parts can 
be dislodged 
by the great 
speed given to 
the rotaries; 
and thus the li- 
ability to acci- 
dent, which in 
other thresh- 
ers so often re- 
sults in loss of 
limb, if not of 
life, is avoided 
and prevented. 
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The great and distinguishing feature of this thresher, however, is, that it 
can be so fixed or adjusted that it will thresh, with equal perfection, all the 
different kinds of seed and grain, as grass, flax, and clover seed, oats, barley, 
wheat, rye, peas, and rice “Indian corn alone excepted—and thus enable the 
farmer to thresh al his crop of every character, and with the same machine. 
This end is attained by means of the castings on the inner side of the trough 
or flail-case, called rubbers, which have mill- like furrowed surfaces, and which 
are capable of being placed nearer to or farther from the track of the rota- 
ries. The machines are manufactured by Messrs. Coggeshall & Co., 643 
Water street, of this city, to whom we refer for further particulars. 

(To be continued.) 








STATUARY. 


We purpose now to present a list of all the statuary contained in the 
Palace, with an occasional descriptive iflustration. We do not, of course, 
include all the statuettes, of which there are many hundreds, but insert a few 
of even these, where they are in connection with the larger forms of art, so 
as to give the series unbroken. We name and describe them in the order 
in which they stand at the sides or in the centres of the naves, forming con- 
tinuous rows all around the several departments. 

We commence near the dome, going down the nave leading to the Fifth 
Avenue, and on the right hand, as you advance. The first of the series is 


Eve arrer THE Fat, by Pietro Pagani, Milan. This is admirable, both 
in posture, form, and expression. 

Nymen crownine Hersetr with Fiowenrs, by F. Pelliccia, Carrara. 

GANYMEDE AND THE Eaaie, by Thorwaldsen, Denmark. Ganymede was 
attending his father’s flocks on Mount Ida, when he was seized by command 
of Jupiter, who was enamored with his beautiful form, and he was carried to 
heaven on an eagle. He was there made cup-bearer to the gods, in place of 
Hebe. 

SHAKESPERE, a bust, by Marchetti, of Carrara, 

Iris, a bust, by L. Cartei, Florence. 

Cupip anp Psycue, by Fabbricotti, Carrara, copy from antique in the 

Capitol at Rome. Psyche was a nymph, whom Cupid married.» Venus put 
her to death for depriving the world of her son, whom she had carried to a 
place of bliss, away from the interruptions of others; but, at the request of 
Cupid, Jupiter made her immortal. 

- V. Mont, a bust, by Abbondio Sangiorgio, Milan. 

AraLaA anp Cuacrtas, by J. Fracearoli, Milan. 

SuEPHERDEsS witH Birp, by on Bienaimé, of Rome, resident at 
London. 
Drunken Baccuvs, by Ulysse Cambi, Florence. 
Returning, on the opposite side of the nave, we have 
Dama tis, by Etex, of Paris. 
Racing, by R. J. David d’Angers, Paris. 
Tut Wovunpep Heron, bronze, by Amant Duplan, Paris. A real gem. 
A Huwtine Grovp, beneath a vase, bronze, by Lerolle Brothers, Paris. 
Acar AnD Isumakt, by L. Caselli, Florence. 
Ericsson, a bust, by H. Kneeland, Yorkville. 
In the centre of this nave are 
Bronze Doe. 
A Bronze Sraa, reposing. 
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Deapv Morner, Cuttp, AND EaGie, by Auguste Lechesne, Paris. The 
eagle is seizing the child for its prey. A painfully expressive group. 

Apam AND Eve Arter THE Fatt, by Professor Jerichau, Denmark, resi- 
dent at Rome. An excellent group. 

EaGies over A Deap Cuamois. An excellent piece of art, exhibited 
by Aubanel, of Paris. 

Tue Amazon AND TiGER, in bronzed zine, reduced, from Kiss. 

Two Lovers Going To THE Fountatn, executed by Tommaso Lazzerini, 
of Carrara, after the model of Professor Henschel. 

GANYMEDE AND THE EaGte, a copy from Thorwaldsen, by Pietro Bien- 
aimé, of Carrara. 

A Fisuer Boy, by Luigi Cocchi, Milan. 

HerMinia writine toe Name or HER Lover, Tancrept, by F. Pelliccia, 
Carrara. 

Repecca, by E. Vasse, Florence. 

GuarpIAN ANGEL AND CuiLp, by Luigi Bienaimé, Rome. She is defend- 
ing him from a serpent which lies in his path. A very beautiful group. 

Menpicant Girt, by G. Strazza, Rome. A perfect gem. 


Commencing the series on the margin of the nave, where we just left it 
by the stairway, we find first 

Tue Inpusrrious Girt, by Pietro Magni, Milan. This is a gem, and 
absolutely perfect. 

FLtora pet Camprpoa io, a copy, by Eugenio Baratta, Carrara. 

Soxprer’s Son, by Jorini, Milan. A capital match for the industrious girl. 
The little fellow has his father’s hat on, which pleases him very much. 


A Boy Steepina, by Fraiken. 

Recumbent FeMAtg, by same. 

CHILDREN IN THE Woops, by Geefs. Very beautiful. 

Vicrory, a bust. 

Venus Aanp Cop, in plaster, by C. A. Fraiken. 

Hesse or Canova, a copy, by Tommaso Lazzerini. Hebe was daughter of 
Jupiter and Juno, always in the bloom of youth, and called the goddess of 
youth. She was made cup-bearer to the gods, but was dismissed from this 
service to make place for Ganymede. She was employed by Juno to pre- 
pare her chariot and harness her peacocks. 

Girt AND Parrot, (in rear,) a bronze statuette, but very good. 

Cuitp witn SHE ts, by C. Steinhiuser, Rome. 

AMAzon, a bust. 

A Grovp, in iron, from the Royal Foundry, Berlin. 

Ancient Contests, in iron, from the same. 

A Dawnar, by Carlo Baratta. 

Hope, by Thorwaldsen, copy, in bronze, by G. Giess, Berlin. 

Eve, by Bailey, copy, in bronze, by G. Giess, Berlin. 

NiosIpE, antique, copy, in bronze, by G. Giess, Berlin. 


On the opposite side of the nave are 


Taree Graces, in plaster, by T. R. Farrell, Ireland. 
Tue Hunrer Repostne, by T. R. Farrell, Dublin. 
FLora DEL CAMPIDOGLIO, copy, by Marchetti, Carrara. 
Venus or Coss, by Nannetti. 

Dancing Girt iy Repose: very good. 

Tue Emigrant, by John Lawler, London. 
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Tue Virgin anpd Culp, by G. Nannetti, Lreland. 

MorHer AND CHILD. 

MonuMENTAL S7AtTvg, in plaster. 

Sasrina, by William Calder Marshall, London. The readers of Milton’s 
Comus are familiar with the character here represented. ‘This statue is a gem. 

Diana Rovina, in plaster, by Nannetti, Dublin. 

SiLEntT Curr, a beautiful statuette. 

Tue Steer or Innocence, by G. Dupré, Florence. » 

Curip with THE Arms oF Mars, by A. Jerichau, Copenhagen, resident 
at Rome. 

Bronze Doe, Sentiner, by T. F. Hoppin. He has just acquired his 
liberty by breaking his chain, but as he hears his master’s voice, stops and 
listens. It is a fine figure. 

Amazon AND Tiger, by Kiss; a statue of full size, in bronze, admirable in 
its effect and admirable in its details. A good emblem of liberty and tyranny. 

Under the base of this large group are two plaster casts, small in size, but 
of very great merit. One is the Anrepriuvian, the other is JoHN THE 
Baptist BEHEADED. A sentimental young lady could not bear either of 
them; an artist would make either a study of great interest. 

The centre of this nave is occupied by a 

Grizvine Psycue, by Luigi Bienaimé, of Rome. 

Harvocrates, by Santarelli, Florence. Harpocrates was one of the gods : 
he is represented as holding one of his fingers to his mouth, and hence is 
called the god of silence, and is supposed to intimate that the mysteries of 
religion are not to be revealed to the people. 

Baccuante, by Pelliccia, of Carrara. 

Tue Warwick Vase, copy, by Marchetti, Carrara. This vase, so cele- 
brated, is a magnificent piece of art. 

Tue Mriystret’s Curse, by Carl Muller, illustrating a German ballad. 

This brings us to the east nave. The series is as follows : 


Curm 1x A Maxicrous Moon, by Professor E. Santarelli, Florence. 

Human Love, (maternal,) by John Ernstson Bandal. 

Sr. Joun, by E. Baratta, Carrara. 

Dante O’Conne 1, (within the court,) a bust, by C. Moore, London. 

First Wuisper or Love, in plaster, by Marshall, of London. Very 
pretty. 

Truru, by Ulysse Cambi, Florence. This is a beautiful statue. 

Protemy Laaus, Fep ANp SHELTERED BY AN AGLE. Irish. 

Two Lovers, by Alexander Munro. 

On the opposite side of the nave, returning, are 

Proressor Morrer, a bust, by Peter Reniers. 

B. Frank Pa.mer, a bust, by same. 

Witson McCann ess, a bust, by the same. 

Love or Aa Sma Birp, by Nicola Marchetti, Carrara. 

Mercury oF THORWALDSEN, a copy, by Tommaso Lazzerini, Carrara. 

Virain ano Deap Curis, (Pieta,) by Amadeo Aunger, Turin. 

Escu.apivs, copy from antique, by Greek sculptor. 

CERES, same. 

The centre of this nave is occupied by the horrible statue of Danie 
Wesster, which is utterly unworthy a place in the exhibition, and the group 
of statues by Powers— 
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Proserpine—Tue Greek Stave—Eve—Tue Fisuer Boy. Proserpine 

was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. Pluto seized her as she was wan- 
dering about near her residence in Sicily, and carried her to the infegnal 
regions, where she became his wife and queen: 


“ Gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered.” 


She is also supposed to represent the seed corn, which lies buried in the 
earth, and then rises to bless mankind. 


North nave: 

Ixp1an Hunter, a splendid group, in bronze, by A. Ottin, Paris, 

Venus pe Mepict, copy, by a Greek artist. 

APOLLO, commonly called THe APoLutno, same. 

DanreL Wesster, bust in bronze. 

DIANA OF THE Louvre, « copy, by Marchetti, Carrara. 

Mrs. Crawrorp, a bust, by Thomas Crawford, Rome. * 

APOLLO OF THE BELvipEne, a bust, by Marchetti, Carrara. 

GENERAL Scort, a bust, in plaster, 8. D. Jones. 

Poerry, by F. Pelliccia, Carrara. 

Venus or THE Louvre, copy, by G. A. Fabbricotti, Carrara. This statue 
is very celebrated for its beauty. 

On the opposite side, returning : 

Cicero, by P. Fontana, Carrara. 

Dante, a bust, by Nicola Marchetti, Carrara. 

Fairu, copy of Bartolini, by E. Baratta, Carrara. 

Tue Cuitp’s First Grier. A beautiful work, representing a child hold- 
ing in her hand a dead bird, killed by a serpent which is escaping. The 
nest is visible at the root of a tree, with eggs. The child is grieved almost 
to tears. The workmanship and design are admirable. By E. Vasse, Florence. 

Bronze Femate, by H. K. Browne, New-York. 

Danie Wesster, a bust, by Anthony Piatti. 

HuspanpMan’s Orpuan, by Anthony Piatti. 

Steepine Inrant, by Piatti. 

Jupiter, a bust, copy of antique, by Marchetti, Carrara. 

Danie. Wesster, a statuette, by Thomas Ball, of Boston. Decidedly 
the best representation of this great man that we, have ever seen. 

Tue Gent or Serine and Summer, by F. Pelliccia. Beautiful statues. 
These two small statues are on the right aud left of a figure representing 

CoLUMBUS EXPLAINING THE LocaLity or THE NEw Wonrtp, copied by 
Delmedico Staffetti, of Carrara, from an original executed by Costa, of Flo- 
rence. The original was ordered by Abbas Pacha. 


In the centre of the nave are 


Hon. Cuartes Aten, of Worcester, Mass., a bust. 
Lessia, by L’Evéque, Paris. 

Dr. Joun GREEN, a bust. 

THe EMIGRANT. 

A Baccuante, A. Galt, Norfolk, Va. 

SrEpPHERD, a group in bronze, by Gjess. 


In the Italian and Austrian departments are the following : 
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[The reader will observe only four statues, that are by artists from Austria 
in the Austrian department. The propriety of this arrangement we do not 
understand. | 

Court 6: 

Four Bas-reviers, by Jerichau, Copenhagen, resident at Rome, very 
superb pieces. 

Sappno, a bust. 

Tue Saviour, a bust, by C. Baratta, Carrara. 

Laura, a bust, by E. Vasse, Florence. 

Son or Witt1AM Text, a statue, excellent, by Pasquale Romanelli, Florence. 

Hetotsr, a bust, very fine, by Enrico Vasse, Florence. 

CLEoPATRA, a bust, very fine, by same. 

Sueruervess, by Orlandi, Carrara, a gem. 

ANGEL oF Sacrep Music, by V. Consani, Florence. 

Youne Avaustvs, a bust. 

Dearn or Francesco Ferruccio, by Giampaoli, of Lucca, very fine. 

A VesrA., a bust. 

Rovsseav, a bust, by E. Barratta. 

Gropertl, a bust, by A. Bruneri, of Turin. 

Dyine Guiapiator, by E. Baratta, Carrara. 

Baccuante, copy of an antique, by Pietro Bienaimé, of Carrara. 

Vircan anp Cutz, bas-relief, by U. Cambi, Florence. 

Court 12: 

VirGin anp Cup, bas-relief, by Imhof, Rome. 

Paris, a bust, by P. Fontana, Carrara. 

Corernicus, a bust, by Marchetti, Carrara. 

Gavazzi, a bust, by Guido Butti, Milan, resident in New-York. 

Prayer, Antonio Galli, Milan. 

Curt LEANING ON A Wine Sxrty, by Achille Stocchi, Rome. 

Hen anv Cuickens, excellent, by C. Buzzi, Milan. 

Venus AnD Cvpip, in bronze, (a fountain,) by C. Papi, Florence. 

Sr. Jonn sieepine, by Luigi Magi, Florence. 

Fairnrut Love, (Cupid cutting his Wing,) a statuette, a gem, by E. 
Vasse, Florence. 

Boar’s Heap, in bronze, very fine, a specimen of casting, by C. Papi, 
Florence. 

Tue Berrotuen, by P. Romanelli, Florence ; a superb work. 

Pivs 1X., a bust, copy, by Francesco Tenerani, of Carrara, from original, 
by his brother, Pietro Tenerani, of Rome. 

Vertep Heap, by G, Croff, Milan. 


In the interior court: 


Tue RepeeEmer, a bust, by Abbondio Sangiorgio, Milan. 

Vertep Heap, by Gaetano Motelli, Milan. 

Re.iciovs Mepiration, a bust, by Alessandro Rossi, Milan. 

Tue Fisnine Boys, Gaetano Motelli, Milan. 

FLOWER-GIRL FINDING Cuptp AMONG THE Rosks, Gaetano Motelli, Milan, 
a perfect gem. 

Tue First Sreps, by Pietro Magni, Milan. A mother is guiding the first 
efforts of her child in learning to walk. A very beautiful piece of art. 

Basket or Fiowers, Attilio Galli} of Viggiu. 
A Woman or Curozza, Ignazio Micotti, Milan. 
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Hese anv tue EacGus, by Kahszmann, of Virnna. This is one of the 
few pieces of Austrian art among the many sculptures found in the Austrian 
department. 

SHEPHERD, by the same. 

FLowers, bas-relief, by Attilio Galli, Viggiu. 

Cage or Cupips, Gaetano Motelli, Milan. This is one of the most beau- 
tiful and the most curious works of art in the Palace. It is cut from a single 
block of marble, while every part of the cage is filled with the most finished 
representations of little Cupids. Every face is full of expression, and the 
expression of each differs, in some respect, from that of others. One of them 
peeps out from beneath a curtain on the back side, while another has 
climbed upon the top. 

Tae Repeemer, a bust, by Innocenzo Fraccaroli, Milan. 

Basker or Cupips, by Gaetano Motelli, Milan. 

gence STEPPING INTO THE Barn, by Hans Gasser, Vienna. 

EILED Heap, by Giuseppe Rados, Milan. 

GIRL WREATHING HerseLr with FLowers, by Kaihszmann, Vienna. 

INDOLENCE, a bust, by Antonio Tantardini, Milan. This is labelled 
‘‘ Resignation” by mistake. 

SteePine Venus, statuette, by Giuseppe Rados, Milan. 

Boy ripine on A Torrolse, and 

Boy rine on A Crawrisu. Both of these are by Giuseppe Croff, 
Milan. . 

LepA AND THE Swan, by same. Leda was daughter of King Thespius 
and Eurithemis. Jupiter became enamored of her, and changed himself into 
a swan. 

CuiLp THROWN ASHORE BY A Wave, by Antonio Galli, Milan. 


In the French department are ° 


Emperor Napoteon III, a bust, by Madame Lefevre Deumier, said to be 
a most excellent likeness. 
Fanny Centro, bust, a dancing-girl, by P. Gayrard, of Paris. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


MANAGEMENT OF MANURES. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In the September number of your valuable publica- 
tion you have an editorial on the “ Waste of Manures,” which, if it were ge- 
nerally read and its precepts followed, would be worth more to every family, 
in the year, than twice the subscription price of your paper. In the country, 
even among prudent and caleulating farmers, vast quantities of the richest 
fertilizers are not only lost, so far as those who have the first ang Jawful right 
to them are concerned, but they are lost in a way that makes them actual 
nuisances—disturbing the flow of the greatest of all blessings, individual and 
public health. a 

In our villages this waste becomes still more apparent, arising, perhaps, 
partly from the fact that a portion of the inhabitants have not lands to be 
benefited by it if saved—and it may be in part from the small quantities of 
land usually in occupancy by the greater number of inhabitants. So we see 
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that, in a majority of cases, the wash of the kitchen and the accumulations 
of the privy are disposed of in the easiest way possible, to get their contribu- 
tions out of the way—not always out of smell or beyond the power of giving 
out miasmatic influence, however; and how often, in our small villages, and 
proportionably oftener as the size and population of the place increases, are 
our olfactory nerves sadly distu: bed in passing the sheds of public houses or 
by-places, from the effluvia that arise from the deposit and waste of urine in 
these places—necessary, to be sure; for all populous towns must have their 
retired places for the benefit of strangers and passers-by. If these were more 
frequent, it would be a matter of great accommodation ; and we have no 
doubt that, under a proper arrangement, they might be got up in far more 
decent style, and with a much better effect on public taste and morals, by the 
authorities of our large towns and cities, or even by individual enterprise, 
much to public benefit, and as a sources of pecuniary profit. 

As you propose, large tanks may be sunk in our villages and cities for de- 
positing urine, and it may be incorporated with other material, so that it may 
be removed in carts as convenience requires; or, with a sufficiency of gypsum 
thrown in to retain the ammonia, it might undoubtedly be taken off in water- 
carts at a cheaper rate, and applied with equal benefit to the land. 

In its liquid state, urine is one of the most valuable fertilizers. Chemistry 
says so, and, what is far better, experience tests the fact. Applied to fruit 
trees when they are in a dormant state, the effects which follow are of a sur- 
prising-character. For the peach or plum there can be nothing better,—we 
know. of nothing half so good. Insects seldom disturb the roots of trees over 
which it is applied, and the foliage of such trees presents a deepness and rich- 
ness of verdure which other trees cannot exhibit. Of its effect upon the apple, 
pear and quinee, we cannot speak with so much certainty; but from the evi- 
dence before us, and the nature of things, we cannot doubt but a good effect 
would be produced by its application to them. From the fall of the leaf in 
autumn to the bursting of the bud in spring, it may safely be applied in a 
crude state. The ground should be well forked in spring, that none of the 
choice salts deposited upon it may pass into the atmosphere. 

If placed in considerable quantities around trees in late spring, or in any 
part of the growing season, when the spongioles are in full action, drawing in 
supplies for the growth and nourishment of the tree, and, like dainty children, 
seeking for the richest food, supposing it to be the best, its effects may be in- 
jurious, unless it is diluted by a mixture with other substances. Indeed, we 
have heard of gluttony and death resulting when the tree was fed with im- 
moderate quantities of it in midsummer. 

Such being its effect, let us for a moment contemplate the results which may 
arise if a proper and careful appropriation be made of it. In the country, 
almost every body owns the house they occupy, and a piece of land attached 
to it. In our villages there is scarcely a house but has its little ground-plot. 
As yet, the majority of these houses are unadorned by a single plum or peach 
tree, especially the latter—for, north of the Highlands on the Hudson, the 
idea is too prevalent that they “ will not pay,” while south they are raised in 
great quantities, but not by all who have alittle land. Still, around al! domi- 
cils there is a niche where the trunk of a peach tree can stand. The top, of 
course, will grow in the air, and require no land, and the roots will run some 
where. All the occupants of these houses like fruit; and well they may, for 
fresh ripe fruit is very palatable and very healthy. 

Now we have no doubt but such people may have a plenty of fruit of their 
own raising, and fertilize the trees with substances which are now thrown away 
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and lost, to them at least. We believe, further, that the urine of one indivi- 
dual, carefully saved and applied to a single peach tree, for one half the time 
from November to April, will furnish it with all the nutriment it needs beyond 
that which it derives from the soil, and keep it in good health and high pro- 
ductiveness to a good old age. 

If this be so, a family of six can easily raise six good peach or plum trees, 
and what an enormous supply these would yield in comparison with that 
which most families can now boast of! Let every family try, and see if it is 
not so, 

We are aware we have digressed from our text—saving manures—and run 
into raising fruit; we have done so in application of our subject. In due 
time we may give another head, and further application. W. B. 

Elmwood, Sept. 7, 1853. 





COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL CITIES. 


Tue growth of commercial cities has almost always been rapid, and while 
increasing in size and importance, there has usually been a corresponding 
increase of splendor and luxury. The maritime cities of old Phenicia, their 
extended commerce, and their adventurous fleets, are stories of history. 
Alexandria and Carthage are other and not less noticeable examples. Cal- 
cutta, London, and New-York, of to-day, and San Francisco of the hour, are 
the modern instances of the growth of commercial emporiums. One 
hundred years ago, Calcutta was almost unthought of. The waste where it 
now stands was broken by a single trading-station of the East India Com- 
pany, known as Fort William. To-day a splendid and opulent city of tens 
of thousands of inhabitants invites the trader and the traveller to its crowded 
and busy streets. London, of ancient foundation, for half a century has 
been growing with an accelerating rapidity, until now a fair-sized city is 
annually added to its borders. New-York, half a century ago, was a small 
town, confined to the lower part of the island. Now it stretches miles, while 
the railroad lines are converting the villages and counties of the surrounding 
States into suburbs. New-Brunswick, Paterson, and other places in New- 
Jersey; Morrisania, Yonkers, Tarrytown, Sing Sing, Peekskill, and other 
places in New-York; Norwalk, c&c., in Connecticut; Hempstead, c&c., on 
Long-Island, with all the country comprehended in the circle we have de- 
scribed, are rapidly filling up with tens of thousands who have their business 
in the great commercial emporium of the New World. San Francisco has 
sprung like the creation of a wand out of barren sand and bleak hill-sides, 
into a city of many thousands, and is doubtless to be the first or certainly 
the second commercial city of the American coast on the Pacific. 

The growth of these commercial cities is no small item of interest to the 
political economist. Tyre, and her sister cities of the Mediterranean, have 
all passed away. Excepting Alexandria, scarce a stone remains to tell where 
they stood. Is there not something to be learned from their history? Is 
there not something taught by the rapid rise and splendid but short career 
of these powerful communities ? 

Commerce is a valuable agent in exchanging the industry of nations. But 
Commerce is not Production. All commerce, with those who carry it on, 
the transporter, the shippers, the horses, the railroads, the locomotives, and 
the ships, is a direct tax on the industry of those who actually labor. The 
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first payments made from the sales of produce, no matter in what form it is 
sent to market, are those of the agents, consignees, and transporting carriers. 
After these are paid, the account of sales is returned to the producer, minus 
“charges.” The balance thus left is often small, and we have known that 
the producer has actually been brought in debt to his factor on “ charges 
account.” The more rapid and splendid the growth of commercial cities, the 
greater is the tax levied on the producers to pay for this splendor; and while 
a million of laborers live in comparative poverty, barely supporting them- 
selves, the factors live in magnificence and luxury. 

There is. a commerce which is legitimate. By this we mean that traffic 
which exchanges our own products for that which we cannot produce. 
Drugs, dye-stuffs, spices, coffee, tea, ivory, and things which belong to other 
climates, are necessary to our refinement, comfort, and economies. But iron, 
wool, cloth, calico, linen, sugar, hardware, and thousands of other articles 
and products, we can produce or fabricate in our own country, to greater 
advantage than to purchase of those laborers who produce or make them 
abroad. For several reasons: 

Ist. The vast resources of national and individual wealth which are pos- 
sessed by our people in their industrial power should be developed in the 
most diversified forms—thus to promote domestic exchanges, reciprocal 
intercourse, the cultivation of the arts, and the elevation of labor in our 
midst. 

2d. The vast stores of wealth in the metals, ores, natural mechanical 
power, soils, and fuel, are so many elements of riches and prosperity given to 
us for our improvement. It is folly for us to buy copper, while we can 
almost supply the world. It is no wiser to purchase zinc, while we have 
the best deposit now known. It is waste and extravagance to buy iron, 
while we possess the best ores and the most magnificent deposits on the 
globe. So of all other things which lie at our feet, while we have the Jabor 
to produce all we want, and suffer when that labor is unemployed. 

3. It is waste and extravagance to purchase foreign fabrics, on which 
charges, profits, and taxes are paid to foreign governments and capitalists, 
paying the rents on foreign lands, and increasing the value of foreign mill- 
power and steam engines, while we have better facilities and more splendid 
water-power at home, which are valueless, because we give a_ profitable 
employment to capital four thousand miles distant, which capital would 
otherwise seek investment here, and thus create wealth by imparting market 
values to waste lands, unoccupied mill-sites and idle laborers. 

4. It is wasteful, extravagant, and pernicious to seek a market four thou- 
sand miles distant, and pay the transportation on bulky products, of small 
value, with all the charges, taxes, and duties thereon, and then pay the 
charges and duties on fabrics whose high values are comprised in small 
bulks—thereby paying a large tax on small outgoing, and a large tax on 
large incoming values. 

5. It is wasteful and impoverishing to the producer to foster large com- 
mercial cities, which export and import, at heavy charges, while the building 
of inland and neighboring towns and cities will reduce the distance of trans- 
portation to market, diminish charges, shorten the time, multiply the 
varieties of products to be demanded by a neighboring population, increase 
the value of land by the value of a near market, and employ labor not 
otherwise marketable. 

6th. It is wasteful and impoverishing to the country at large to centralize 
wealth, capital, and population in a few large cities, while, by a true system of 
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industrial economy, that wealth and capital could find better and more active 
employment in a hundred or a thousand different localities—thus equalizing 
wealth, distributing blessings, and conferring prosperity and happiness on 
hundreds of thousands who would otherwise be dependent on the caprices, 
the avarice, and the hazardous fortunes of vast commercial adventurers, who 
may at almost any moment be swallowed up in ruin. 

Hence, while we have a sort of national pride at witnessing the growth of 
New-York and several of our large commersial cities, we deplore the fact, as 
it affords evidence of the luxury, the dissipation, the laxity of morals, and 
the uncertainty of so much splendor and show. The wisdom of to-day 
should lead men to look at facts as they are. 

The tendency of the present policy of “free trade” is to build up com- 
mercial cities, throw capital into trade, withdraw it from manufactures, 
production, and the legitimate development of our stores of wealth, and, as 
in times long past, foster a spirit of restlessness, ambition, and iniquitous 
conquests. It tends to build up communities of “ merchant princes,” cen- 
tralize wealth and capital in the hands of a few, “make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer,” by affording credit to the rich, and making “a nation of 
agriculturists,” as the free traders pretend we ought to be, depend on 
foreign markets to sel] our bread to the unpaid laborers of Europe, ground 
down to the earth by the commercial system of England. The free-trade 
policy is the deadly enemy of true democracy, and we hope the farmer and 
the working-man will not be long in finding it out. 





OTIS’S MORTISING, BORING, AND HUB-MORTISING MACHINE. 























Tuis seems to be a great improvement upon the mortising machines with 
which we are acquainted. It will make 300 graduated strokes per minute, 
and will mortise a 4-panel door in four minutes, or two sets of buggy-hubs 
per hour. 
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WASH TO PRESERVE APPLE TREES: CASTOR-OIL PLANTS: CHESS 
IN WHEAT. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—Will some of your readers give a recipe of a wash to 

preserve young apple trees from being destroyed in winter by rabbits eating 

off the bark? We are greatly subject to this evil in this location, and are 
eatly in want of a remedy. 

Also the best method to extract the oil from the castor-oil bean; its quali- 
ties, and the best uses for which it is adapted. 

Again, can any of your agricultural patrons give us some light upon the 
nature and cause of chess among wheat? Most writers upon vegetable pro- 
ductions say ‘nothing about it, and Webster’s Dictionary is the only work in 
which as yet I can find any mention of it. The question is, is it wheat degene- 
rated, or altogether a new production ; or may it be'said to be a /usus nature. 
The above-mentioned lexicographer says, the word, in the Persian language, 
means evil, depraved, and a useless weed. The botanical name is Bromus 
secalinus, and it abounds most in fields where the wheat has been winter- 
killed. It bears some resemblance to oats. 
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This fact is mentioned by Pliny. His words are, “Primum omnium fru- 
menti vitium avena est, et hordeum, in eam degenerat.” This change of 
wheat and barley into oats, he ascribes to a moist soil, wet weather, bad seed, 
&c. This opinion coincides with observations made in this country, as wheat 
is most likely to perish in moist lands, and instead of it, chess often appears. 
But this change of wheat into chess is now generally denied, and this opinion 
is affirmed by the ablest of botanists to be erroneous. 

Still there is a mystery about this production of nature. Old practical 
farmers assert that it is wheat degenerated. Will any of your readers who 
have paid attention to it give the result of their experience? The questions 
to be answered are: Ist. Is this plant ever found growing naturally where 
no wheat has been sown? 2d. Does it ever appear among wheat where the 
sower can warrant it was not in the seed? 3d. If chess is sown, will it 
produce chess again, and not alter, and become, if possible, still further 
adulterated? A solution of these queries, with any other information from 
experience and observation, would be an accession of light upon the subject. 
Wisconsin, September 12, 1853. R. S. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


CULTIVATION OF THE CALCEOLARIA.—It has often been to me a matter 
of great surprise that the large flowering, or, as they are generally called, 
herbaceous calceolarias, are not more cuitivated. You may visit, in this 
neighborhood, a dozen gentlemen’s gardens, and not see more than a dozen 
plants of this beautiful section of calceolarias, and those few but miserable, 
half-starved, half-choked specimens, which, for the credit of both the gardener 
and calceolaria, would be better on the rubbish-heap. , 

If you inquire the cause why they are not grown, ten out of twelve per- 
sons will confess “ that they are beautiful things ;” but, says one, they are so 
subject to the green fly ; another says, they are so bad to winter—I invari- 
ably lose them at that season; a third says, that they die as soon as they 
have done blooming; and one good gardener told me the other day, “If a 
person gets them to do well once in his lifetime, he has had his share of 
good luck.” Now, in answer to the first, are not geraniums, cinerarias, and 
a host of other plants, which these men “grow respectably,” subject to the 
green fly? And will not the smoke of tobacco, with which he kills the fly 
attacking his geraniums, kill the fly which is on calceolarias? As to their being 
hard to winter, it is more fanciful than real. If a person attempt to keep the 
“old plants,” it may be true; but if cuttings are stuck in in August or Sep- 
tember, and be potted in four-inch pots in October, and kept in a cold frame 
until Christmas, then placed on a shelf in the green-house “near the source 
of ventilation,” and not kept too wet, not more than one in a hundred, if even 
that, will go off in winter. 

Propacation.—Select a place shaded from the midday sun, say under a 
north wall or hedge, (not under the drip of trees ;) spread six inches of rough 
cinders or coal-ashes over the space requisite to hold the number you want, 
then put on six inches of the following compost: leaf-mould, loam, and 
silver sand, in equal quantities ; the whole passed through a fine sieve. Let the 
rough be place next to the ashes, and over ali this put half an inch of silver 
sand ; water the whole; place on the land lights to mark the places. Take 
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young shoots, as above mentioned, in the beginning of September, prick them 
in the prepared bed, and place over them the glasses ; keep them close, syringe 
them frequently, and not many will fail to grow. 

Time For Potrine.—Pot the cuttings, when rooted, in 4 or 5-inch pots 
to winter in. In February give them a shift into 6 or 7-inch pots, and when 
the roots reach the outside of this soil, put them into their blooming: pots, 
say from 8 to 12-inch pots, according to the probabilities of the plant. 

Sor..—For wintering, loam and leaf-mould, one part each, and half a part 
of sand ; for February potting, loam and leaf-mould, one part each, sand and 
rotten dung, half a part each, and for final potting add more dung.—Flori- 
cultural Cabinet. 


Covent-Garpen Bovquets. — All who have visited or are acquainted 
with London, must have observed the exceeding beauty and taste with which 
the bouquets of Covent Garden’ are arranged, and the art which must be 
employed in forming them; and it has been an object of curiosity to many 
how such an arrangement is obtained. Until we set all our faculties of 
observation to work, we were equally as ignorant of the subject as any of our 
readers at the Land’s End could be, but, after a little perseverance, we at 
last arrived at it. The process is as follows: 

Procure a quantity of the finest copper wire, such wire as is used in the 
artificial flowers which decorate the interior of ladies’ bonnets. It is with 
this that all the bouquets are tied; there is no string or matting made use 
of. Let a portion of this wire be kept in a coil for tying, but Jet a portion of 
it also be cut into lengths of about six inches. Having decided what the 
device of the bouquet is to be, and the flowers of which it is to be composed, 
let one of these flowers form a centre-piece, or “foundation,” as the ladies 
say when they begin knitting a purse. This centre-piece forms, as it were, 
the centre of the circle, and all the other flowers are to be arranged in con- 
centric circles round it. One end of the coil of wire is fixed to the stalk of 
the centre flower, and every single flower which is added is secured by a 
twist of the wire, much in the way we have seen boys tying a whip on the 
end of a stick. These bouquets are not formed of large branches of flowers, 
such as a great truss of a scarlet geranium, or a spike of a hyacinth, but 
single flowers, or florets, or bells, only are used. To supply the want of a 
long stalk in such cases, to bind them by, the six-inch lengths of wire are 
twisted round the short stalks of the florets or bells, and these serve in place 
of stalks. Camellias, also, are furnished with these artificial stalks, when the 
natural one is too short; and when the bouquet is completed, the stalks of 
the flowers are in fact a bundle of wires. It is thus that so much device is 
obtained, which could not be had by using large bunches or trusses of any 
particular flowers. 


Sowine Sexeps.—Fill the seed-pots half way up, at least, with drainage ; 
then with soil, within half an inch of the rim——the finest next the surfate; 
press it down firmish, not too much; then thoroughly water them, or soak 
them by se ting them in a tub of water. Let them drain thoroughly in an 
open place, until the surface begins to get a little dry; then press it level, 
gently, with the bottom of a flower-pot, or, better still, with a round piece of 
wood, say three to five inches in diameter, with a large nail or pin fixed to 
its centre to hold by. Spread the seeds evenly on this surface, and then 
cover with fine light sandy soil, no deeper than the thickness of the seed ; so 
that for small dusty seed the slightest dusting of sand will be necessary, or 
nothing but another gentle pressing. 
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The young plants will not want light until they are up; and the moisture 
already in the soil will be sufficient to vegetate all quick-growing ones, if 
prevented evaporating. To effect this object there is no simpler or better plan 
than covering the mouth of the pot with inverted saucers or flats of a similar or 
larger size. Enough of air will thus penetrate to insure germivation, but 
not enough to dry up the moisture. When, however, the soil does get too 
dry, it must be watered or soaked again afresh ; and in delicate cases, it will 
be safest to set the pots in water, as high as within an inch of the seeds, and 
allow it to remain until all below is thoroughly soaked. In common cases, a 
sprinkling on the surface will be sufficient. 

Remove the saucer whenever the seeds appear; but, in small delicate 
varieties, it will be advisable to place a square of glass over the mouth of 
the pot, and then, by degrees, elevating the glass on one side, before exposing 
the tender things to the full draught of air in the green-house. Rest assured 
that an ounce of attention to these trifles will be more satisfactory than some 
bushels of unavailing regrets—Cottage Garden. 





PEDIGREE OF ARABIAN HORSES. 


In our article on the Arabian Horse, given a few weeks since, we omitied 
the manner in which their pedigrees are made out; and as it is a matter in 
which our readers may feel some curiosity, we take from Mr. Layard’s late 
work the following: 


“Amongst men who attach the highest value to the pure blood of their 
horses, and who have no written pedigree—for among the Bedouins docu- 
ments of this kind do not exist—such customs are necessary. The descent of 
a horse is preserved by tradition, and the birth of a foal is an event known 
to the whole tribe. If a townsman or stranger buy a horse, and is desirous 
of having written evidences of its race, the seller with his friends will come 
to the nearest town and testify before a person specially qualified to take 
evidence, called ‘ the cadi of the horses,’ who makes out a written pedigree, 
accompanied by various prayers and formularies from the Koran, used on 
such occasions, and then affixes to it his seal. It would be considered dis- 
graceful to the character of the true Bedouin te give false testimony on such 
an occasion, and his word is usually received with implicit confidence.” 





THE NATIONAL HORSE-SHOW 


W111 come off at Springfield, Mass., beginning on Wednesday, October 19, 
and continuing four days. 

The Committee state that it is designed to be a National Exhibition, and 
inducements will be offered which, it is hoped and expected, will bring out 
horses from all sections of the Union, and from our Canadian neighbors on the 
north. The Committee have assurances already, from various quarters, that 
this will be the case. 

The Committee have made arrangements with several of the railroads cen- 
tring there to bring all horses designed for exhibition free of charge ; and it 
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is hoped that a similar arrangement may be made with railroads at a dis- 
tance. 

The exhibition is designed for purposes both of show and sale—considera- 
tions which combined must prove immensely attractive. “~~~ 

Premiums are offered for the best horses, ranging from $200 down to $25, 
to be awarded to the best stallions, geldings, breeding-mares, matched horses, 
fancy horses, colts, farm or draught-horses, ‘ponies, &c. The largest pre- 
mium ($200) is offered for the best stallion of seven years old and over. 

George Dwight is President of the Society. The ground selected for the 
exhibition is Armory Square, on the hill; a place, says the Springfield Farmer, 
very well adapted to the purpose. 





THE PRODUCT OF TOBACCO. 


In a late number of Blackwood appeared an interesting and instructive 
essay upon “ Narcotics,” from which we extract the following account of the 
tobacco plant, and estimate of the usual product throughout the world: 

“The tobacco plant is indigenous to tropical America, whence it was intro- 
duced into Spain and France in the beginning of the sixteenth century, by 
the Spaniards, and into England half a century later, (1586,) by Sir Francis 
Drake. Since that time, both the use and the cultivation of the plant have 
spread over a large portion of the globe. Besides the different parts of 
America, including Canada, New-Brunswick, the United States, Mexico, the 
Western Coast, the Spanish Main, Brazil, Cuba, St. Domingo, Trinidad, &c., 
it has spread into the East, into Turkey, Persia, India, China, Australia, the 
Philippine Islands, and Japan. It has been raised with success also in 
nearly every country in Europe; while in Africa it is cultivated in Egypt, 
Algeria, in the Canaries, on the Western Coast, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is, indeed, among narcotics what the potato is among food plants— 
the most extensively cultivated, the most hardy, and the most tolerant of 
changes in temperature, altitude, and general climate. 

We need scarcely remark, that the use of the plant has become not less 
universal than its cultivation. In America, it is met with every where, and 
its consumption is enormous." In Europe, from the plains of sunny Castile to 
the frozen Archangel, the pipe and cigar are the common solace among all 
ranks and conditions. In vain Pope Urban VIII. thundered out his bull 
against it; in vain our own James I, wrote his “ Counterblaste to Tobacco.” 
Opposition only"excited more general attention to the plant, awakened curios- 
ity regarding it, and promoted its consumption. 

So in the East—the priests and Sultans of Turkey and Persia declared 
smoking a sin against their holy religion, yet nevertheless the Turks and 
Persians became the greatest smokers in the world. In Turkey the pipe is 
perpetually in the mouth. In India, all classes and both sexes smoke. In 
China the practice is so universal, that ‘every female, from the age of eight 
or nine years, wears as an appendage to her dress a small silken pocket, to hold 
tobacco and a pipe.’ It is even argued by Pallas, that the extensive preva- 
lence of the practice in Asia, and especially in China, proves the use of 
tobacco for smoking to be more ancient than the discovery of the New 
World. ‘Amongst the Chinese,’ he says, ‘and among the Mongol tribes, 
who had the most intercourse with them, the custom of smoking is so 
general, so frequent, and has become so indispensable a luxury ; the tobacco 
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purse affixed to their belts so necessary an article of dress; the form of their 
pipes, from which the Dutch seem to have taken the model of theirs, so 
original; and lastly, the preparation of the yellow leaves, which are merely 
rubbed to pieces, and then put into the pipe, so peculiar, that they could not 
derive all this from America by way of Europe.’ 

Leaving the question of its origin, the reader will not be surprised, when 
he considers how widely the practice of smoking prevails, that the total pro- 
duce of the tobacco grown on the face of the globe has been calculated by 
Mr. Crawford to amount to the enormous quantity of two millions of tons. 
The comparative magnitude of this quantity will strike the reader more 
forcibly when we state that the whole of the wheat consumed by the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain—estimating it at a quarter a head, or in round num- 
bers at twenty millions of quarte rs—weighs only four and one third millions 
of tons; so that the tobacco raised for the gratific: ition of this one form of 
the narcotic appetite, weighs as much as the wheat consumed by ten millions 
of Englishmen. And reckoning it at only double the market value of wheat, 
or twopence and a fraction per pound, it is worth in money as much as all 
the wheat eaten in Great Britain. 

The largest producers, aud probably the largest consumers of tobacco, are 
the United States of America. The annual production, at the last two de- 
cennial periods of their census returns, was estimated at— 
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being about one twentieth part of the whole supposed produce of the globe. 

Oue of the remarkable circumstances connected with the history of tobacco, 
is the rapidity with which its growth and consumption have increased in 
almost every country, since the discovery of America. In 1662, the quantity 
raised in Virginia—the chief producer of tobacco on the American shores of 
the Atlantic—was only 60,000 Ibs.; and the quantity exported from that 
colony in 1689, only 120,000 Ibs. In two hundred and thirty years, the pro- 
duce has risen to nearly twice as many millions. And the extension of its use 
in our own country may be inferred from the facts that, in the above year of 
1689, the total importation was 120,000 Ibs. of Virginian tobacco, part of 
which was probably reéxported; while, in 1852, the quantity entered for 
home consumption amounted to 28,558,753 Ibs., being something over a 
pound per head of the whole population, and to this must be added the 
large quantity of contraband tobacco, which the heavy duty of 3s. per Ib. 
tempts the smuggler to introduce. The whole duty levied on the above 
= in 1852, was £4,560,741, which is equal to a poll-tax of 3s. a 
ea 





RAILROAD OPERATIONS. 


Tue Great Western Raitway in Canada, leading from Windsor (opposite 
Detroit) to Niagara, is now complete about eighteen miles from Windsor, and 
it is intended to finish the whule by the Ist of January next. The whole dis- 
tance, 280 miles, (nearly a straight line throughout,) is to be laid with com- 
pound rail, and, it is predicted, will be one of the best railways on the American 
continent. The wire bridge over the Niagara is in a good state of progress, 
and when the whole is completed, the time trom Detrvit to New-York city will 
be made in twenty hours. 
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There are now in course of erection at the dépdt some very large buildings: 
one, intended as a machine-shop and engine-house, is 145 feet by 164, and will 
hold twelve locomotives, besides all the machinery necessary for repairing. 
Another building will be commenced immediately, which will be 84 by 150 feet, 
will contain three divisions, so as to guard against fire, and is intended asa 
freight-house. These, with what are already erected, will be all actually required 
to open the road, but a number of others will also be erected as soon as me- 
chanics can be got to undertake the work. 

Miwavkie AND Mississipp1 Rattroap.—The Argus and Democrat, of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, says: “ Mr. A. L. Cantlin, a man of great wealth and still greater 
credit, has entered into satisfactory bonds to complete the road to Madison by 
the first of January next, and to Prairie du Chien by the first of January follow- 
ing thereafter.” 

This looks like earnest; and if Galena does not look out, she will not have the 
first car from the lakes. ‘ 

BurraLo AND ALLEGHANY VALLEY Rattroap.—The interesting ceremony of 
breaking ground on the Aurora route took place yesterday afternoon at the 
village of Aurora. Several hundred of the citizens of that place, a number of 
our citizens, and several railroad men from other places were present. 

ALExaNprRIA, Loupoun AnD HampsuirE Raiwway.—The surveys of this im- 
portant work are being pushed forward with commendable energy, and thus far 
with highly satisfactory results. The Alexandria Gazette states that Mr. Bowie, 
the engineer in charge of the second surveying-party, has ascertained that the 
Blue Ridge can be easily passed at Key’s Gap, at a grade of fifty-two feet to the 
mile. Having completed his surveys to the Shenandoah river, he is now run- 
ning his line eastwardly through Hillsborough. The party hitherto operating 
in Fairfax county, having about closed their route as far as Goose Creek, will 
shortly be transferred to the Blue Ridge at Snicker’s Gap. The route to Goose 
Creek will be almost a perfect air-line, with exceedingly favorable gradés. There 
are five surveying-parties in the field ; two east and three west of the Blue Ridge. 

Tue OAKLAND AND Orrawa Rai.roap.—The iron for this road is bought, the 
right of way for most of it is secured, and the contract for its construction 
entered into. These things make the completion of the road certain. The 
necessary stock has been taken, and we are informed that the laborers to build 
the road will in a few days be at work at different parts along the line. 

INDIANA AND ILurnors Centra Ratway.—The Board of Directors of this 
Company met at Decatur, Ill., on the 10th of August, and confirmed a contract 
for the construction and equipage of the entire line from Indianapolis to Decatur, 
with Messrs. M. 0. Story & Co., of New-York. The contractors furnish 70 per 
cent. of the entire amount necessary to construct and equip the road, only 
requiring the company to raise 30 per cent. Twenty-two thousand dollars per 
mile includes every thing, except ballasting, and the work is to be completed by 
the first of December, 1855. Before the work can be commenced, however, 
about $300,000 of additional stock must be raised at home. 

Covineton AND LexineTon Raitroap.—This work is making very rapid and 
satisfactory progress. The road is now opened about twenty-eight miles from 
Covington, and regular freight and passenger trains have been put on for this 
distance. By the first of September the road will be completed some twenty 
miles farther, to Falmouth, the shire town of Pendleton county. At this point, 
the centre of a large trade will be reached. The grading of the road to this 
point is completed, and is nearly so to Cynthiana, sixty-four miles from Coving- 
ton. The entire work of grading is so far completed that the whole line will 
be in readiness for the rails as fast as they can be laid. This is being dene at 
the rate of one half mile per day, and which will be continued, with good wea- 
ther, till the road is completed. The cost of the work thus far is within the least 
estimates of the company. 

MississIPpPI AND Missourt Raitroap.—This great work is fairly under way. 
Every thing is now in such shape, that the parties, who have built more railroads 
within the last two years than any other company of men, can say that it shall 
go through immediately. In one year, the iron horse will run to Iowa City. 
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Tue Merroporrran Hoter, New-York, was opened to the travelling public 
on the Ist day of September, 1852. It was finished and furnished throughout 
with a degree of magnificence which, up to that time, had never been attempted 
in any city in the world, and has not been surpassed since. The arrivals and 
departures have averaged more than one thousand per week, and such has been 
the desire to secure even a temporary habitation at the Metropolitan, that fre- 
quently more than one hundred cots have beeu spread for weeks in succession. 
The wages of employees range from two shillings to five dollars per day. This 
will give a pretty good idea of the expenditures under this head alone. The 
laundry of the house is, probably, the most extensive of any in the world; four 
thousand pieces are washed daily, and in an emergency, fifteen minutes suffice to 
wash, dry, iron, and deliver linen for occupants of the house. 

The commissary department of the Metropolitan is a very important one. 
Among the leading articles of consumption we notice: 

Beef, 418,000 Ibs.; lamb and mutton, 3,500 head; veal, 150 head; fish and 
lobster, 110,000 lbs.; oysters and clams, 626,000.; poultry and game, 171,000 
head; ham and pork, 91,000 lbs. ; butter and cheese, 65,000 lbs.; eggs, 780,000 ; 
milk and cream, 204,000 quarts; flour and corn meal, 2,800 bbls.; fruits and 
vegetables, value, $20,000; brandy and other liquors, 6,322 gallons; champagne, 
21,160 bottles; sherry, Madeira, &c., 22,912 bottles; claret and white wines, 
18,942 bottles. This is independent of malt liquors, cordials, cooking wines, 
&e. The beef consumed last year in this house required a drove of one thou- 
sand head to supply. When we consider that this number was required for one 
hotel in this city, we can form a pretty good idea of the immense herds it must 
require to supply such a population as New-York contains. 

The gross cash receipts of the Metropolitan Hotel, for the year ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1858, were $500,000. This is independent of wear and tear, which is 
by no means a small item, particularly with such splendid and expensive fur- 
niture and appointments. The cost of heating the house and the gas consumed, 
during the year, was $14,600. Croton water rent, $1,000. Six stages and 
twenty carriages are constantly employed in transporting passengers to and 
from the hotel. . 


Revative Pority or Dirrerent Desortrtions or ArtimiciAL Ligut.—Pro- 
fessor Frankland, of Manchester, has given the following as the comparative 
purity of different descriptions of artificial light. 

Quantity of carbonic acid and heat generated per hour, by various sources of 


light equal to twenty sperm candles :— 
Carbonic acid. Heat. 


Tallow, - - - - - Cubic feet 10.1 100 
Wax, - - - - . 82 
Spermaceti, - - 82 
Sperm oil, (Carcel's lamp,) b 63 
London gases, (coal,) - ' 47 
Manchester gas, - - . 33 
London gas, (Cannel,) - - ‘ 33 
Boghead hydro-carbon gas, -~— - - - - - 2 19 
Lesmahago hydro-carbon gas, - - - - : 2. 19 
Professor Frankland adds :—‘ The two objections most frequently advanced 
against the use of gas in dwelling-houses are the deterioration of the air by the 
production of carbonic acid, and the evolution of so much heat as to render the 
atmosphere oppressively hot. It will be seen from the comparison exhibited 
that in these respects even the worst descriptions of coal gas are, for an equal 
amount of light, superior to all other illuminating materials; whilst, with the 
better descriptions of gas, three or four times the amount of light may be 
employed with no greater atmospheric deterioration.” 
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InvENTIONS.—The dates of the following inventions may be of some con- 
venience to our readers for reference. They have been taken from The Louiston 
Farmer and Mechanic: 


Glass windows were first used in - - - - - - 1180 
Chimneys in houses, - - 7 - - : - - : 1236 
Lead pipes for conveying water, - - - - - - - 1252 
Tallow candles for lights, - - - ° . - - - 1290 
Spectacles invented by an Italian, - - - - - - - 1299 
Paper first made from linen, . - - - - : 1302 
Woollen cloth first made in England, - - - - - - 13831 
Art of painting in oil colors, —- - - . “ ‘ ‘ 1410 
Printing invented, - - ° . . . ° . - 1440 
Watches made in Germany, - - - - : - - 1477 
Variation of compass first noticed, - - - . ° - 1540 
Pins first used in England, - ° ° - : “ . 1543 
Circulation of human blood first discovered by Harvey, - - - 1619 
First newspaper published, - - - - - - - 1630 
First steam engine invented, wil Uae Sue : sa : aa 

: " ‘ ‘ 5 


First fire engine invented, - 


First cotton planted in the United States, - - - - - 1759 
Steam engine improved by Watt, - % : : . - 1766 
Steam cotton mill erected, - - ° ° m ° - - 1782 
Stereotyping invented in Scotland, - - - - ° - 1785 
Animal magnetism discovered by Mesmer,_ - . - - - 1788 
Sabbath-school established in Yorkshire, England, = - -  - 1789 
Electro-magnetic telegraph invented by Morsein -~— - - - 1832 
Daguerreotype process invented, - - - - - - 1839 


New Manvracturine Towy.—A letter from Moultonborough to a Boston 
paper says: 

“There is a fine water-power in this town, which has been recently purchased 
by a company from Boston, and a machine-shop and foundry are soon to be 
built, under the direction of an agent of Seth Ames & Co., the present pro- 
prietors of the location. The company was incorporated by the last Legislature 
as the Red Hill Manufacturing Company; and if all the reports are true, the 
little village known in this vicinity as ‘ Moultonborough Falls’ is soon destined 
to become a second Lawrence. So may it be.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN Grist Mitts.—The Worcester Spy speaks of improvements 
in the manner of pecking mill-stones by which their capacity for grinding corn 
can be doubled. The editor of the Spy saw it applied to a mill in Worcester, 
and the result of its application was, that a bushel of Northern corn was ground 
in a minute and a half, and that an old-fashioned mill, with a single run of 
stones, with the improvement, wi!! grind forty-six bushels an hour. 


Percusston-OCaps SuPpeRsEDED.— A new composition has lately been invented 
by Messrs. Winiwartier & Gersheim, of Vienna, for the purpose of superseding 
the ordinary percussion-caps, and, in many instances, the gunpowder charge also. 
The most prominent features of these gun-primers, as the composition is called, 
are the absence of a metallic coat or cover, aud their uniform explosive power, 
the materials being of such a nature that, after a detonation, no residue whatever 
is left behind. The materials which form the new composition are fulminating 
mercury, chlorate of potash, and sulphide of antimony, the dangerous proper- 
ties of which ingredients are diminished by the application of collodion, which 
is used asa cement; and it is the ingenious employment of this substance which 
constitutes the chief peculiarity of the invention. 


Menvine Giass.—Melt a little isinglass in spirits of wine, and add a small 
quantity of water. Warm the mixture gently over a fire. When mixed by 
thoroughly melting, it will form glue perfectly transparent, and which will 
reiinite broken glass firmly, neatly and invisibly. Lime, mixed with the white 
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of ezg, forms a very strong cement for glass, porcelain, &c., but it must be done 
neatly.— Scientific American. 


Erurr As A Mortve-power.—The results of the experiments with ether as a 
motive-power are attracting much attention in France; and if the published 
accounts are correct, the application of etherized vapor as a motive-power is a 
most important movement. A late number of Galignani’s Messenger gives the 
following account of a report of experiments on board the steamer Du Trembley : 

“This report, which is from a commission appointed by the authorities, states 
that an enormous economy of fuel is obtained by the new system and the ap- 
paratus of which M. Da Trembley is the inventor. The consumption of coal 
on board the Du Trembley is declared to have been only 1 kilogramme 11 dee. 
to 1 kilogramme 16 dec. per horse-power and per hour, whereas the consump- 
tion by the best steam engines on the usual principle is 4 kilogrammes. This 
great economy is, adds the report, very little affected by the outlay for ether. 
The great danger which previously existed in the use of ether by escapes from the 
joints, has, it is asserted, been entirely removed. This discovery, which has now 
stood the test of several long voyages, will cause a total revolution in steam 
navigation, for it will enable vessels to have a very large additional space for 
cargo, which is one of the great advantages promised by Capt. Ericsson’s hot 
air engines, and the etherized vapor has a great superiority, over the latter, as 
the rate of speed is the same as with the ordinary mode of steam navigation, 
with a much larger consumption of fuel, whereas, as yet, the speed obtained by 
the Ericsson engine is very much below that obtained by steam; consequently, 
whatever is gained by economy of fuel as regards hour for hour, is lost by the 
additional time required for a voyage, thus increasing at the same time the ad- 
ditional expense of the wages of the crew, the increased consumption of pro- 
visions, and the increase of wear and tear.” 


Tue American AtarM Lock is the latest novelty in the way of invention we 
have noticed. It is in the main a combination lock, enclosing a bell, so that any 
fingering or picking at the key-hole, even with the proper key, causes the ring- 
ing of asharp, shrill alarm. This bell, if preferred, may be located away from 
the lock—in the bed-room of a watchman, cashier or sub-treasurer, if you please, 
so as to give him instant notice when any one meddles with the lock. 


Tue Worth or Trees AND Rarttroaps.—We learn from the Caledonian that 
six pine trees standing on a lot near Island Pond, some hundred and fifty or 
more miles from the seaboard, were recently sold for the handsome little sum of 
five hundred dollars. Verily the railroads do increase the value of lumber. Ten 
years ago, these majestic pines, for masts, would not have sold for ten dollars. 


Hien Price ror Srocxk.—We have noticed recently the arrival at New-York 
of several herds of pure-blood stock, imported by different Societies in the 
Southern and Western States, for the purpose of improving the breeds of stock 
among the farmers in those States. One lot was said to have cost in England 
over $50,000. A sale of some of this stock,imported by the Northern Kentucky 
Importing Association, was had in Bourbon county, Ky., on the 18th inst. The 
prices paid were high. The purchasers were put under obligations not to re- 
move the stock from the State for one year. The following are some of the 
prices paid: 

A white bull, calved in May, 1850, cost in England $660, sold for $3,005. 
Diamond, roan—calved in June, 1850; cost $630, sold for $6,001. The Count, 
roan—cost $525. sold for $2515. Orontos, red and white—calved September, 
1851; cost $630, sold for $4,525. Fusileer, roan—cost $375, sold for $4,475. 
Challenger, roan—calved January, 1852; cost $450, sold for $4528. Cows and 
heifers went in the same proportion. Mazurka, dark roan, calved August, 1851, 
cost $400, sold fur $3,050. Three South Down bucks sold for $755, $480, $340, 
and three ewes for $350, $180, $230, and a Cleveland bay stallion—the only 
horse imported—$2,800! The profits of the company from the sales amounted 
to $32,976. 
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Tue Biccesr Tratn.—The locomotive Salamander brougit in the largest train 
of loaded freight cars yesterday that was ever drawn over the Central Road. 
The train numbered over one hundred loaded cars, and was over one third of a 
mile in length. It was mostly loaded with wheat, its capacity being 20,000 bush- 
els—and was al] picked up at Marshall, and this side of there. Within the last 
forty-eight hours the receipts of wheat at the Central dépdt have been nearly 
40,000 bushels.— Detroit Advertiser, Aug. 11th. 


A Creyton Ox-Cart.—A correspondent of the Boston Journal, writing from 
Ceylon, thas describes a vehicle which he found on an island whose sixteen- 
lettered name we will not stop to write: 

**On reaching the shore of Poongkoordetovoo—which jaw-breaking name, by 
the way, with its sixteen letters, is spelt in the Tamil language by the use of siz 
characters only—we found an ox-cart waiting to help us on to the house of the 
catechist, a distance of about four miles. The ox-cart is the only one in the 
island, and this too, where the population in 1840, the census says, was 3700! 
It would be thought by an American farmer a great curiosity, as well as the 
exceedingly diminutive oxen which drew it, whose bodies were almost literally 
covered with the marks of the branding-iron. These marks are thought by the 
people to be very beautiful, and they regard them also as tending much to the 
health of the ox. The wheels of the cart are not much more than half as far 
apart as is usual with American carts, and the length of it was so contracted 
that it was not without inconvenience that even two of us could ride. It was 
covered over with an ola inat, and that protected us from the rays of a vertical 
sun. This was much better than to be walking with the king of day, in his own 
region, pouring down his rays directly above our heads.” 


Patent TrmotHy AND CLOvER SOwER.—This is a very desirable and ingenious 
hand implement for sowing clover and timothy seed. It is a simple hopper, 
or a long, trough-like-box, of any convenient length, with a zinc bottom perfo- 
rated with holes at equal distances. The seed is distributed by a notched rod, 
which is vibrated by means of a lever attached to the top of the hopper. It 
sows the seed accurately, and is so arranged as to sow any desired quantity 
from two to sixteen quarts peracre. It is a very neat and valuable contrivance 
for the easy, rapid, and perfect performance of a labor which is otherwise very 
difficult. 


Curious Catcu.ations.—The ocean, accepting the supposed average depth of it 
as one thousand feet, contains 29,000,000 of cubic miles of water; and to fill its 
basin would require all the rivers of the earth pouring their waters into it for 
forty thousand years. The amount of heat received from the sun every year, 
would suffice to melt a crust of ice thirty-two feet thick, enveloping the whole 
earth. According to the technical reckoning, the solar heat which annually 
raises the sea-water in the form of vapor, corresponds to the enormous sum of 
sixteen billions of horse-power. 





= NEW-YORK AS IT IS—FOR STRANGERS. 


JuLueN is about closing a most triumphant series of concerts. New-York has never 
before witnessed such perfection of orchestral music. 


Max Manetzex is just commencing a series of operas at Niblo’s, with the best prom- 
ise of success, with Steffanone, Salvi, Marini, Beneventano, &c., and a powerful chorus. 


The Ravets are still at Niblo’s, as funny as ever. 


Two Grrarres are to be seen at Barnum’s Museum. These animals are very great 
curiosities, elegant in form, graceful in many of their movements, and unlike every 
other animal we have ever seen. Go and see them by all means. They are very 
seldom to be seen in this country. 
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NraGara Fatts.—-Numerors views of this wonder of the world are to be seen at 
Hope Chapel, and will repay the visitor. 






The Baroness De Bere gave her second grand concert a few evenings since, assisted 
by the ablest talent in the country, Salvi, Marini and Paul Julien. She is a very ac- 
complished pianist. She cannot thunder on the wires like one of our sex, but is 
smooth and finished in every respect, and has entire command of the keys. She 
abundantly deserves success. 








Signor Buirz is here also, with his five hundred learned canaries, doing most wonder- 
ful things. 


Pernam’s Seven Mire Mrrror.—This famous panorama is now in New-York. It 
gives a better view of the country through which it passes, than any other extended 
panorama we have ever seen. Gentlemen well-known through the country give 
their public commendation of it. The offer of nearly $90,000 in “gifts” may look 
like what is called humbug, but we know Mr. Perham so well that we are confident he 
will carry out his part of the business precisely as he promises. See his advertisement. 











Other exhibitions before mentioned are still open. 











NEW BOOKS. 
Manual of Elementary Geology; or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., 
F.R.S. Reprinted from the fourth and entirely revised edition. Illustrated with 500 
woodeuts. New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 202 Broadway. 1853. pp. 512. $1.75. 
An edition of 2000 eopies, printed in January last, having been disposed of, and a 
call made for a still further supply of this standard work, the Messrs. Appletons 
have here given us a volume as finished in execution as it is authoritative in matters 
of science. It is farnished with a copious index. No work now published on this 
subject can claim precedence of this. 
















Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh University. Arranged and edited by D. W. Wright, Translator of 
Cousin’s History of Modern Philosophy. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 

This handsomely-executed volume contains all that Mr. Hamilton has published on 
the subject of Metaphysics, except part of an unfinished dissertation. His notes in 
his edition of Dr. Reid have been used in making up this work. The notes of the 
editor are chiefly confined to pointing out references to other parts of the work, 
though some of them are of great value. It is by no means of the less value, that 
our able and judicious editor allows his author to explain himself. 









Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R. 
8. S.L. and E., &e., &e. With a complete Index and American Preface, by Simon 
Brown, Editor of the New-England Farmer. New-York: C. M. Saxton. 1853. 
Sent by mail to any part of the United States for $1. 


This book is exactly what it professes to be. Itis the work of a thorough scholar, 
and this edition is by an able editor, while the publisher has also done his work well, 
(though it would have been improved in appearance, had the paper-maker used a 
little more chlorine.) We know of nothing superior to this, if it has its equal, in the 
same compass. It is perfectly reliable in every department. 











The Progressive Farmer : a Scientific Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, the Geology 
of Agriculture; on Plants, Animals, Manures, and Soils, applied to Practical Agri- 
culture. By J. A. Nash, Principal of Mount Pleasant Institute, Instructor of Agricul- 
ture in Amherst College, and Member of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
New-York: C. M. Saxton. 1853. pp. 254. Sent by mail at 50 cents. 

This small manual contains a chapter of 45 pages on Descriptive Chemistry ; 30 
pages on the Geology of Agriculture; 20 pages Vegetable Physiology ; 45 pages on 

Animals and their Products, Milk, Butter, and Cheese, with Modes of Feeding; the 
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Manures occupy 40 pages, and the closing chapter is on Practical Agriculture. Mr. 
Nash thoroughly understands himself, and has made an excellent book, which would 
prove itself of great value in the hands of any farmer who would be governed by 





its directions. 


The Humorous Speaker; being a choice selection of amusing pieces, both in prose and 
verse, original and selected; consisting of Dialogues, Soliloquies, Parodies, ce. 
Designed for the use of schools, families, &e., de. By Oliver Oldham. New-York: 


Newman & Ivison, 178 Fulton street. 


1853. pp. 408. 


This selection contains the compositions of J. G. Saxe, Stevens, Dickens, Hawthorne, 
Colman, Pierpont, Bulwer, Moore, Garrick, Hood, Haliburton, Holmes, and a long 


list of other writers, of more or less note. 
here to please them. 


Persons of every taste can find something 


The Claremont Tales ; or, Illustrations of the Beatitudes. New-York; Robert Carter 


& Brothers. 1853. pp. 363. 


This handsome little volume contains 


eight Stories or Tales, “A humble mite 


dropped by a mourner’s hand,” designed especially to interest the young. It is 
eminently worthy the attention of religious parents. 





The A B C Primer and the A B C Song Book. These are two little unpretending 
volumes, well designed for the instruction of children in the rudiments of music. 
The style is perfectly appropriate, the system is good, and in all respects it is just 
suited to the wants of teachers of schools and of private classes. It is executed in 
capital style and convenient form, (as usual,) by Messrs. Hall & Son, Broadway. 


The Illustrated Magazine of Art is also on our table. We read it with great in- 
terest. It fills, and with ability, a place in our periodical literature which would 


otherwisé be entirely blank. 


The Educator is also a very useful magazine, by the same publisher, 17 Spruce 


street. 


Harper's Magazine continues to maintain its high reputation. It is worthy of all 


commendation. 


Putnam's Magazine makes its issues as regularly as the month comes round. It 
has an able corps of writers. The author of the “Letters from Newport,” &c., must 
be careful, or he will be in danger of large draughts on his strong-box for broken but- 
tons and torn button-holes. He is very ’eute as a comic writer. 


Illustrated Record of the Crystal Palace, Nos. 8 and 4, is equal to its predecessors. 


The Horticulturist for September was received from the agents, Messrs. Newman & 


[vison. 





List of Patents Recently Issued. 


FROM AUG. 9 TO sEPT. 7. 


G.W. Baynes, Thomas Hinty and Minter Jackson, 
of Glenville, Va., for Improvement in Bedstead 
Fastenings. 

William Besch, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Improve- 
ment in Meat Tenderers, 

John Binder, of Chelsea, Mass., for Improvement 
in Hinges for Folding Bedsteads. 

P. F. Charpie, of Mount Vernon, O., for Improve- 
ment in Gun Locks. 

Thomas Grossley, of Roxbury, Mass.,for Improve- 
ment in Printed Carpets. 

B. F. Delano, of Chelsea, Mass., for Improvement 
in Rubber Brace. 

M. B. Dyott, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Improve- 
ment in Facing Buildings. 





A. W. Graheart, of Beallsville, Ohio, for Improve- 
ment in Machines for Preparing Spoke Timber. 

A. H. McKinley, of Higginsport, Ohio, for Im- 
provement in Socket for Auger Handles and Braces. 

Jacob Mumma, of Mount Joy, Pa., for Improve- 
ment in Draught Apparatus of Seed Planters. 

E. K. Root, of Hartford, Ct., for Improvement in 
Drop Hammers. 

Wm.Van Anden, of Poughkeepsie, New-York, for 
Improvement in Trip Hammer. 

By J. P. Schenkl (assignor to J. P. Schenk! & A. 
8. Saroni,) of Boston, Mass., for Improvement in 
Breech-Loading Fire-Arms. 

W. H. Babbitt, of Waynesburgh, Pa., for Im- 
provement in Hill Side Ploughs. 
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Samuel Darling, of Bangor, Me., for Improve- 
ment in Grinding and Shaping Metals. 


Andrew Ralston, of West Middletown, Pa., for 





A. G. Coes, of Worcester, Mass., for Improvement | 
in Screw-Wrench. 
W. & 8S. G. Coleman, of Providence, R. L, for 
Improvement in Ship Biock. | Improvemeut in Saw Mills. 
A. C. Gallahne, of Alleghany City, Pa. Ante-| Stephen B. Ruggles, of Boston, Mass., for Im- 
dated Feb. 18, 1853, for Improvement in Machinery | provement in Machines for cutting Sheet Metal. 
Joc = > 
tee Fegyng Seeks ns Shaw. | Daniel Winslow, of Westbrook, and Perley D. 
Gibson North, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Improve- | Cummings, of Portland, Me., for Improvement in 
ment in Oven Dours of Cooking Stoves and Ranges. Paper Files. 
A. R. Tewksbury, of Boston, Mass., for Improve-| Charles Weston, of Salem, Mass., for Improve- 
ment in Boat or Scow. ment in Mavhines for Splitting Leather. 
Henry Stanton, U.S. A., for Irnfprovement in Dis-| William Wigston, of New-York, N. Y., for Im- 
charging Breech-Loading Fire-Arms. | provement in Apparatus for Purifying Gas. 
Luther Atwood, of Boston, Mass., for Improve-|  Ejliot Savage, (assignor to Franklin Roys and 
ment in Processes for Purifying Alcohol. | Edward Wilcox,) of Berlin, Conn., fur Improve- 
J. P. Moinier and P. H. Boutigny, of Paris,|™ent in Machinery for Cutting and Bending Me- 
France, for Improvement in Generating Steam; | tallic Discs. 
patented in Frauce, January 18, 1853. | Elijah Valentine, of Palmer, (assignor to Abel 
J. B. Duff, of New-York, N. Y., for Improvement Bradway, of Monson, Mass.,) for Improvement in 
a. . ’ 4 * _ ae 9 Shi shi S 
in Soap-Cutting Machines. Shingle Machines. 
M. J. Gardner, of York, Pa., for Improvement in | James T. Asbury, of Taylorsville, N. C., for 
Oscillating Steam Engines. | Improvement in Straw Cutters. 
Peter Horn, of Hagerstown, Mud., for Improve- | Philos Blake, Fli W. Blake, and John A. Blake, 
ment in Seed Planters. | of New-Haven, Conn., for Improvement in Nut 
F. B. Parker, of Queensville, Ind., for Improve-| Crackers, Ante-dated March 6, 1853. 
ment in Hay Rakes. ; | James Barnes, of Franklin, N. Y., for Machine 
Milton Roberts, of South Levant, Me., for Im- for Edgiutg Leather Straps. 
provement in Arrangementof Cutters for Turning.| __ , =p 
: mee ; rork. N. J.. for! Victor Beaumont, of New-York, N, Y., for Im- 
Samuel Vansyckle, of Little York, N. J., for) provement in Printing Presses. 
Improvement in Grate Bars. | 
; oe — _ _ | Wm. Compton, of New-York, N. Y., for Improve- 
Lettie A. Smith, of Pineville, Pa., for Improve- | ment in Piano-Fortes. 
ment in Butter Workers. ‘ 
: : ; — | Henry Hunt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for Improve- 
had: M. .. Srond = ao n, Ct., for Improve- | ment in Sealing Preserve Canisters. 
ment in Kaliroa ar Seats. i 
8. , Vew-York, N. Y., for ove- 
L. A. B, Walbach, deceased, late of the U. 8. A.,| mene im treed Coney Fors N. ¥. for Improve 
for Improvement in Boring Cannon. ; ; 
Zachariah Alle € Providence. RB. 1.. for Im-| John Moyle, of Martinsburg, Va., for Improve- 
hachariah Allen, of Providence, i. I., for Im-| ment in Saw Cutters. 
provement ia Counterpanes. fe, 
Henry Ritchie, (assignor to S. C. Thompson, G pines pomtegue, >. Suited, Meon., ter De- 
Jaa ig S. v- *Hompson, “. | provement in Printing Presses. 
W. Westerfiel!, and Henry Ritchie,) of Newark, . 8 m 
N. J., for Improvement in Padlocks. , Stephen Meredith, of Erie, Pa., for Improvement 
}in Feed Apparatus to Gas Generators. 


Snow Magoun, of Newton, Mass., (assignor to yas 
E. N. Moore and ©. H. Crosby, of Boston, Mass.,| James Spratt, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for Improve- 


for Improvemeut in Cutting and Bevelling Printers’ | ment in Bottle Fastenings. 
Rules.) .... |W. W. Spafford, of Boston, Mass., for Improve- 
Jonathan Foreman, of Boston, Mass., (adminis- | ment in Machinery for Planing Metals. 


trator to E. W. Foreman, deceased, late of New- A 7 ; 

Rochelle, N. Y., and assignor to Henry W. Sears, | Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, Md., for Improve- 

of New-York, N. Y., for Improvement in Diving | ment in Counterfeit Coin Detector. 

Bells. ' ; 7 Henry L. Weeds, of Hannahatchie, Geo., for 
E. S. Snyder, of Charlestown, Va., for additional | Improvement in Cotton Gins. 

Improvement in Machines for separating straw P 

from grain. Original patent dated June 13, 1848. Thomas Warner, of Chicopee, Mass., for Im- 

provement in making Twisted Gun Barrels. 


R. R. Finch, Jr., of New-York, N. Y., for Im- . ‘ 
ent in Stove Pipe Collar. Benjamin Irving of Green Point, N. Y., for 
apteiase . Improvement in Paddle Wheel. : 


Thomas S. Gore, of Jersey City, N. J., for Im- 
provement in Stoves. vs , Thomas Allison, of Milton, N. Y., for Improve- 
ment in Straw Cutters, 


Benjamin Irving, of Green Point, N. Y., for Im- . = 
rovement in Steam Boilers. Patented in France, L. H. Davis, of Kennet-Square, Pa., for Improve- 
ment in Corn Shellers. 


May 12, 1853. 
John Krauser, of Reading, Pa., for Improvement Porter Dickinson, of Amherst, Mass., for Im- 
provement in Corn Shellers. 


in Cider Mills. 
O. 8. Leavitt, of Maysville, Ky., forImprovement| Stephen Morse, of Springfield, Mass., for Im- 
provement in Iron Car Brakes. 


in Hemp and Flax-Breaking Machines, 

William H. Mitchel, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for Im-| Hiram Sands, of Cambridge, Mass., and Gary 
provement in Machines for Distributing and Com- | Cummings, of West Derby, Vt., for Improvement 
posing Type. in Brick Machines. 

Frederick Nishwitz, of Williamsburgh, N. Y.,| Samuel H. Turner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for Im- 
for Improvement in Grain Harvesters. provement in Printers’ Ink. 
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fue Subscribers offer for sale “Jagger’s Improved French 
Turbine Water Wheel,” which they believe to be unrivalled. 
Gireulars and Tables relating to the same may be obtained at 


\VERTISNG OEPAREMONT OF HR PLEA, THY COM ANDTHE ATL, 
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this office, or will be forwarded to any one desiring them. 


JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Nov. 13-tf. No, 110 Beaver street, Albany, N.Y. 
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as one of the best. and most scientific breeders of the 


the best imported Stock. The Cows are unrivalled as rich Milchers. 


AARON CLEMENT, Agent 
for the purchase and sale of improved Stock, &c., 


Cedar Street, above Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


Sept. tf. 


FOR SALE, 
DUP ROWED SHORT RORN & ALDERNEY CALLE, | 


Of different ages; the greater part of them bred on the farm of Thomas P, Remington, Esq. Many of the | 
Short Horns are descendants of the herd of the late Mr. Bates, of Kirkleamington, England, justly celebrated 









age. The Alderneys have been bred directly from 


Apply to 
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‘HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, | 


A. SAUL & CO., 


ls inviting the attention of their Patrons and the Public in 
general to their very extensive Collection of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., 


Would respectfully inform them that the stock which they 
offer for sale the coming spring is unusually fine, both as re- 
grds quality of trees, variety of kinds, &c., &c. 

The soil and climate of our Hudson Highlands have rendered 
proverbial the success of the trees sent from here to all parts 
of the Union; and the aceuracy and precision so indispensable 
inthe ay pr of fruit trees for which this establishment 
has long been celebrated, render errors in nomenclature of 
mre occurrence, 

hey have propagated in large pry all the leading 
sondard varieties which are proved best adapted for general 
altivation, especially those recommended by the American Po- 
nological Society, as well as all novelties, both of native and 
freign origin. 

To particularize within the limits of an advertisement would 
be impossible; they refer to their General €afalogue, a copy of 
thich will be sent to all post-paid applicants, on enclosing a 
Post-office stamp. 

The following comprise a portion of their Stock, and are all 
of a fine growth: viz: 

Pears in over 400 Varieties, both Standards on their own 
&ock for orchard culture, and on the Quince for Dwarfs, Pyra- 
mida, and Quenoucle for Garden Culture. 











Tue subscribers manufacture and keep con- 
stantly on hand, Church, Factory, Steamboat, 
Locomotive, Plantation, and School-house 
Bells, varying in weight from 10 Ibs. to 4,000 
lbs., with the most approved hangings. 

At this Establishment Bells pass 
through the same processin manufacturing a8 
luge ones, and we flatter ourselves that the Bells turned out 


Address, at West Troy, N. Y., 





MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 
; 1 


BELLSL BELLS BELLSA 


Hitchcock & Co., Agents, 116 Broadway, New-York. 
FURNISHED, OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION. — 
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Apples in over 300 varieties, both Standards and Dw 
Also, Cherries, both Standards and Dwarfs, Plum, Aprico 
Peach, Nectarine, and Quince trees in ever y variety. } 

G Vines, both Native and Foreign, for Vineries.. Also, | 
Gooseberries, 50 best Lancashire Vaneties ; Currants, Rasp 
ry and Strawberry Pag of all the leading and known kin 
together with Sea e, Asparagus, and Rhubarb roots, 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, both deciduous and 
ergreen, suitable for street and lawn planting, embracing 
the new and rare Conifers, Weeping Trees and Shrubs of recen' 
introduction. 

Roses in every variety, including Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid 
Bourbon, Hybrid China, Hybrid Damask, Prairie Boursaul 
Ayrshire, and other hardy climbing and Garden Varieties, ¢ 
well as the more tender—Tea, China, Bengal, Bourbon, an¢ 
Noisette Varieties. 

Herbaceous plants: A large collection of Peonies, Phloxes 
Campanula, quem CEnothera, &c., &c. 

Dahlias and bedding plants for the parterre and flower g 
den, in large quantities and varieties. 4 

Hedge Planta: 160,000 Buckthorn and Osage Orange plan 
two years’ growth ; Arbor Vitz for Screens, &c., &c. 

Dealers and Planters of trees on a large scale will be deal 
with on the most liberal terms. 


A. SAUL & Co. { 
Newburgh, Feb. 20, 1853, j 
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at this Foundry are superior in point of tone and workman 
ship to those of any other in the Union. 

We have 13 Gold and Silver Medals which have bee 
awarded for the best Bells. The patterns have been improve 
upon for the past thirty years, Communications by mail 
receive prompt attention. Orders for Bells of any size can 
filled as soon as received. , 










A. MENEELY’S SONS. 










Dee. ’52, ly. 






A £00,000 GIFTS FOR TH PEOPLE| 


A 2 > 


JOSIAN PERHAM 


Has the honor of announcing to the Citizens of New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and vicinitig 
that he will present 


100,000 VALUABLE AND COSTLY GIFTS 


To the Purchasers of Tickets to his Exhibitions of that GREAT WORK OF ART, the 


SEVEN-MILE Mi ‘ROW 


Lakes, Niagara, St. Lawrence, and Saguenay Rivers, F: 


NOW EXHIBITING AT THE 


CHINESE ASSEMBLY ROOMS 


339 BROADWAY. 


<@r> 
This Magnificent and Unequalled Series of Paintings was exhibited in Boston for 18 consecutive Months 


and in Philadelphia for nearly a year—during which time it =~ visited by about 


| ONE MILLION OF PERSONS 


It received the highest encomiums, of both Press and Public, ever awarded any similar production. gy 
1 


100,000 Tickets only, at $1 each will be sold—each ticket of the property, Mr. PERHAM proposes that the Shareholding. 7: 
admitting four persons to any Exhibition, and entitling the shall meet together in some suitable piace in the City o! Ne ewe. Pr 
holdér to one share of the 100,000 Gifts following: York, t 


The whole of the Magnificent Series of Paintings, 
known as the SEVEN MILE MIRROR, valued at " $40,000 On MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 14th, 18538 

It having realized double that sum by its Exhibi- 
tions. 

A Farm in Burlington County, New Jersey, containing will be given,) and select from their numbersa © ommiltey 
120 Acres, in a rich state of Cultyation, with Dwelling, under whose supervision the Distribution will take place. T) 
Barn, and other necessary outhouses, fronting on the Committee will be no subject to the instruc ions of the Sha 
Delaware River, 1 mile from Beverly, and 10 miles from holders, and will distribute the Gifts among them in such gm Pr 
Philadelphia, access to it every hour in the day, either —either by lot or otherwise—as the Shareholders may dei Tu 
by Railroad or Steamboat, and also containing a Peach mine upon. s. 
Orchard of 1,200 Trees, on which Thousands of bushels _ nee * H 

= Peaches have been Faiped, this year. Valued onain Tickets for sale at the CHINESE ASSEMBLY Rooms! LD, 
; s Broadway, from unti atthe Music LOTT ents, 
r Any information about tearm can be given by yas ) House and Piano Store of HORACE WATERS, 33% Bre IL. ( 

The Celebrated Trotting Horse, Telegraph, who can way, and at the Principal Hotels and Music Stores. Also, e 25 

trot a mile in 2.50 with tWo-personsin a-Wagon. To be ppl nto BULLE REG ee an, ee T 
. 1, Baltimore ; k 

- at the Fraftklin Hoge, Philadeyphia. Valued and ADAMS HOUSE, Boston, 1c 
5 Pianos, worth $500 each, - - - 3 a all 

5 “ te $: 30 a wie a 

Specimens of the Pianos can be seen at the ifnsic All orders for Tickets, by letter, should be addressed to ™ v. B 
and Piano Store of HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. of the following persons: Ul. 

10 Gold W atches, w orth $100 each, - . i il 

ie $50 JOSIAH PERHAM, Chinese Assembly Rooms, 539 Broadwigil!. 

100 * Pend ond Capes, worth $5 dach,- N. ¥. Pu. 7 

1,000 “ Pencils, worth $3 each, JAMES.H. FARRAND, Assembly Buildings, Philadelpbia, ** - I 
100 Orders for Hats, on "Genin, (Celebrated poeae JOHN &. SELBY, Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. - . 

way Hatter,) “a 
5,000 Gold Pene, $1 each, haa Exhibitions Every Afternoon and Evening, is 
, 40,000 Engravings, valued ‘at 25 cents ead ; . 

sae j 53,789 Hand Books, describing the Seven Mile Mir- . At three and quarter to eight P. M. tie 


poi oils de nd mov aas Qe i 00 we Tickets for a single Admission, 25 Cents 


100,000 Gifts valued at - : - - sia Children Half : 
In order to insure a perfecctly fair and satisfactory partition 


(Or sooner, if all the Tickets are sold, due notice of whic : 


e 25 
. TH 


ents, 








for sale a large and select assortment of Agricultural and 
ultural Implements, consisting of Plows and Castings, 
» Shellers, Straw Cutters, Horse Powers, Thrashers and 
rators, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles, Scythes and Snaths, 
n Mills, Sugar Mills, Root Cutters, Sausage Cutters and 
ers, Ox Yokes and Bows, Rakes, Hoes, lay and Manure 
:, Spades, Shovels, Carts, Waggons, Wheelbarrows, &c. 
ield, Garden and Flower Seeds,—A large ya- 


Cinities 


Lit 


) a CG ALAM AN} 

P28 VAabLamaNny 
= Hi) OG am a w ~ 

= nue to present to the public the largest and best assort- 

IS, of Marbleized [ron manufactures. For richness and deli- 

of coloring, correctness of imitation, and beauty of finish 

articles are unsurpassed by any others that have yet 

p offered. They have the testimony of numerous Architects, 

ders, aud others as to their value, and in addition the award 

S GOLD MEDAL by the American Institute, and the 

est prize MEE DAL at the Fair of the M®tropolitan 

hanies’ Institute, held at Washington. 

: material is in many — ts superior to marble, whilst it 


UNION AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE 


RALPH & CO., 
23 FULTON STREET, WVew-Vork, 
8 


BR 


riety. Wertilisers — Peruvian Guano, Sup. Phosphorate 
Lime, Bone Dust, Poudretts, Charcoal Dust, Plaster, &c. 


Manufacturers of SCH NEBLYW’S Reaping and 
Mowing Machine; DANIEI,’s Hay, Straw and Stalk Cut- 
ters. Agents for the sale of Wm, Hovey’s Patent Straw Cutters. 
A descriptive catalogue will be sent on application by mail, 

Oct. °53, ly. 


— — — - _ as 


| MARBLEIZED TRON MANTELS, 


COLUMNS, TABLE TOPS, &c., &c. 


Wt f\ RI \ 19 if 


~a— eae 


be CO., 


is accurate as to representation, it sustains a I polish» 
and is therefore more beautiful. In addition, it is unaffected by 
the action of acids or oils, and having an iron basis it is not 
likely to be injured or broken in transportation, Builders and 
others are invited to examine the stock of this Company, and 


their correspondence is solicited. 
SILAS C. HERRING. 
All communications may be addressed to the Financial and 


General Agent, JOHN RUSTON, 813 Broadway, New-York. 
Oct., 753. 


= 


Sent Free of Pestace | to any part of ue U nited States. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Months 
= THE Cow, Dairy HusBANDRY, AND CATTLE BREBDING, 
'. 2 25 Cents. 
‘ _Every Lapy HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER. Price 2 
10n. 4 ; 
TuBp AMERICAN KITCHEN GARDENER Price 25 
hareholde#™. Tae AMERIOAN Rose CULTURER. Price 25 Cents. 


ity of New#. Prize Essay on Manners, by 8. L, Dana. Price 25 


h, 1853, 


SKINNER’S ELEMENTS oF AGRICULTURE. Price 2&5 


ll. THe 


PEsTs OF THE Fak, with directions for extirpa- 
e of whid Price 25 Cents. 
Committe@fflll. Horses; their varieties, breeding, management, &c. 
ylace, Thie 25 Cents. 
the Shar THE Hive anp Honey Bee: their diseases and reme- 













Price 25 Cents. 
Tar Hoe; its 


n such Wa 


may dei diseases and management. Price 25 


. Toe AMERICAN BirpD FancieER; breeding, raising, &c., 
_ Price 25 Cents. 
OOMS. SER. Domestic FowL aND ORNAMENTAL Pouttry. Price 
» Publish ents, 
pe ove Il. CHEMISTRY MADE EAsy, FOR THE USE OF FARMERS. 
£0, ate 25 Cents. 

ARYLA) V.THe AMERICAN Pourtry Yarp. The cheapest and 
Vashing hook published. Price $1. 


embrac- 
use. By 


FIELD Book or MANURES; 
known, with directions for 


\. Tee AMERICAN 
| the Fertilizers 
Price $1 25. 

i. Butsvy’s KircHen GarDENER, 


ssed to 0m Price 75 Cents. 


Vl. Tye AMERICAN GARDENER, by Fessenden. Price 
ents, 
Broadvige\ iil. Tue ComprieTe FarMEr, by Fessenden. Price 75 
el pbia, PAMRIX. Tae FarmMer’s CycLopepta, by Blake. price $125. 
d. X. ALLEN’s RuRAL ARCHITECTURE. Price $125 


Xf. Puup’s Bee Keeper’s CHART. Illustrated. Price 


en 
mn) XL JoHnston’s LECTURES OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, 
t, price 50 Cents. 
XU. Jonnson’s 
ys 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Price 





XXIV. JounstTon’s ELEMENTS, AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


AND GEOLOGY. Price $1 25. 


XXV. RanpaLw’s SHeer Huseanpry. Price $1 25. 

XXVI. Miner’s AMERICAN BEE KEEPER’S MANUAL. Price 
$1. 

XXVIII. Dopo’s AmeERICAN CATTLe Doctor. Complete, 


Price $1. 


XXVIII. FessSENDEN’s CoMPLBTE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


lL vol. Price $1 25. 

XXIX. ALLEN’s TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
GRAPE. Price Sl. 

XXX. Yovart on THE BREEDS AND MANAGEMENT OF 
SuHeeEp. Price 75 Cents. 

XXXII. Yovuatt on THE Hoc. Complete. Price 60 Cents. 

XXXIT. Youarr anp MARTIN ON CATTLE, By Stevens. 
Price $1 25, 

XXX{U, Youatrt on THE HorsE; 1Ts Diseases, &c., by 


Randall. Price SI 25. 
XXXIV. Tuk SHEPHERD’S own Book. 
Skinner, and Randall. Price $2. 


Edited by Youatt, 


XXXV. SrepHeNs’s Book oF THE FarM; or, Farmer’ 
Guide. Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXVI. ALLEN’s AMERICAN Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVII. THE AMERICAN FLORIsT’s GuIDE. Price 75 
Cents. 

XXXVIIL. THe CoTtrace anp FARM BEE-KEEPER. Price 
Cents 

XXXIX. Hoare ON rue CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. Price 
50 Cents. 

XL. Country DwerLuines; or, the American Architect. 
Price 36. 

XLI. Linpuey’s GuIpE TO THE ORCHARD. Price $1 25, 


XLIL. Gunn’s DomEestic MEDICINE ; a book for every mar- 
ried man and woman, Price $3 

XLIIL Nasnw’s ProGREsSIVE FaRMER; 
boy in the country, Price 50 Cents. 

XLIV. ALLEN’s DisEAsEs oF DomEsTIC ANIMALS. 
75 Cents, 


a book for every 


Priee 


XLV. Saxron’s Rurat Hanp Book, 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
XLVI. Beatrize’s SouTHERN AGRICULTURE. Price $1. 
Published by 

Cc. MI. SAXTON, 
Oct, It. No. 152 Fulton-street. 












ANDREWS & JESUP, 


No. 70 PINE “STREET, New-York, 


COVBWASSAGN WENGAANTS 


FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 


COTTON cc&c WOOLEN MACHINERY, 


MACHINIST’S TOOLS, LEATHER BELTING, &C.; BROKERS IN DYE-WOODS, DYE-STUFFs 
AND OILS. ALSO, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN EVERY VARIETY OF 


MANUFACTURERS’ ARTICLES. 


Oct. 18 times. 


THE NEW-YORK JOURNEYMEN 


SCALE: WZABHESRS’ Co. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY DESCRIVTION OF 


Railroad, Warehouse, Hay, Floor, and Portable Platform, Bank, Gold and Countey 


SCALES, PATENT BALANCES, &c. 


WEIGHTS GRADUATED TO FOREIGN STANDARDS, 

Kvery Scale made by them is correct, and warranted not liable to get out of order. 
WHEREHIOUSE, 216 Peart-St. 
Manufactory, 39 Greene Street, New-York, 

Where every description of Scales may be obtained, and all orders promptly attended to. 
ee REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 

J. BRY DEN, J. ROBIDOU x, 


SES ws BS? PSST. 
115 = eon: Se One 
BLEECKER sT. SESE Door from 
New-York. = — J, Wooster St. 


Fe S. MERRI t T’S 
TIPACPIBTICTP OSCOOLGSMTIG U2A.TGia, 








This is the best Range in use for baking and boiling, and it works with half the fuel that others use. A gré 


advantage is gained by passing the draft | “direct from the fire to the bottom of the oven and by having an! 
chamber on the syphon principle between the fire and the oven, which so regulates the heat that it bakes 
all sides alike. This Range is heavier than any other of its size, and of extra material. 

Tuese Rances are sold exclusively by the ‘manufacturer, 115 Breecker Srreet, N. Y., where they can 
seen, and references given to persons “having them in use, with a warrantee of their superiority over ‘all ott 
Ranges now in use. Also, 

VYEW PATTERN 
Laundry Range, for Washing and Ironing of a superior quality. 

And possessing many advantages uver any other in use. It is so regulated that whatever is put on comes directly 0 
the fire, and it has a water back that heats faster than any other. 

N. B.—A good assortment of stoves and stove fixtures, copper, tin and iron ware on hand and made to enter. All jobbi 


and repairing done with fidelity and despatch, *, S. MERRITI 


Oct. 53, 1 year. 


1,000 BOOK. AGENTS WANTED. 


Intelligent and Industrious Men wanted in every part of the United States, to engage in the * 
of the best assortment of ILLUSTRATED 


POPULAR AND USEFUL BOOKS 


published in the country. ee ee 
Men of good address, having a small capital of from $25 to $100, can do well by engaging in this business, 


H the inducements offered are of the most liberal character. 


For further particulars, address, (postage paid,) 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


2609, Oct. ’53, It. 181 William Street, New-York 
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